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FORTIETH YEAR 


Prices of Antiseptics 
Kept So High That 
“Lower Half” of People 
Are Unable to Buy 


Y EVERAL years ago two “snoopers” 
‘ published a book which made very 
sensational charges against “bunk” in 
advertising. One of the charges made 
in that book was that certain high- 
priced antiseptics and mouth-washes 
were just about equal to “a few drops 
of carbolic acid in a barrel of rain 
water.” 

Of course that charge, while perhaps 
true in a literal sense, did an injustice 
io the cause of antiseptics and germi- 
cides, People have to be educated up 
to using antiseptics. Salt is the most 
universal and the cheapest antiseptic 

—~but few of us would be willing to 
put salt on our wounds if we could get 
something pleasanter. 

Commercial antiseptics—of which 
there are a large variety to choose 
from—have a genuine place in hy- 
giene. One person likes one kind and 
the next person may prefer another. 
Some like theirs strong, while others 
shy away from anything that suggests 
possible injury to the tissues. Some 
antiseptics are very good, as antisep- 
tics, but they have such a disagreeable 
taste that they could never be made 
popular. Especially children like a 
mouth-wash which has a pleasant fla- 
vor, and it is important to cater to 
their likes if parents expect them to 
acquire hygienic habits. 

Millions of money have been made 
on antiseptics in the past—and mil- 
lions will be made in the future. 
Here’s a chance for wideawake busi- 
ness men. Fashions change in such 
matters, the same as in dress. If you 
will look back into a home magazine 
of a few years ago you will see a num- 
ber of antiseptics advertised which 
are no longer in use. There is one 
particular article which has been sold 
as high as $1 for a tiny vial. The doc- 
tors tell us this stuff is virtually worth- 
less—but many mothers are still using 
it for their children’s injuries, and re- 
lying on it. 

We know of another antiseptic 
which had a great run as long as it 
was a novelty. This also was sold at 
fancy prices, both under its own 
chemical name and under special 
brand names, as a result of intensive 
publicity in the magazines. Yet this 
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product is now not used for this pur- 
pose at all—its claimed virtues having 
proved untrue. 

It is a poor year that does not yield 
at least one new contender for anti- 
seplic honors—and for those well- 
known millions of profits. Some of 
the names of these novel preparations 
are enough to impress the most skep- 
tical—especially when a “learned for- 
eign doctor” is shown in his labora- 
tory surroundings proclaiming the im- 
mense superiority of the new concoc- 
tion. 

Once we are told that all colds are 
to be conquered by a specific which 
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was discovered by accident by doc- 
tors during the World war and widely 
used then—and then we find that this 
precious stuff is so rare that it costs 
$1 for a miniature vial. Next the chain 
drugstores get up a series of antisep- 
tics having names very similar to this 
foreign invader—each one of course 
being better than the others. 

The fact is that the antiseptic people 
have done a great deal to injure their 
own business, by this backbiting pol- 
icy. One antiseptic is represented as 
being four to 14 times as strong as 
“ordinary” ones, Then a rival an- 
nounces that it is dangerous to use 
antiseptics which are as powerful as 
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Uncle Sam is After 
Big Cement Trust 
and Other Combines 
with a Sharp Stick 


IG business leaders are nowhere 

near so smart as they pretend to 
be. They are like ostriches that bury 
their heads in the sand and imagine 
nobody can see them. With 125,000,- 
000 pair of sharp eyes watching their 
every act, the “malefactors of great 
wealth,” as Theodore Roosevelt called 
them, are still continuing their old 
tricks. They have not yet sensed the 
wrath of the people which is rolling 
up against them and their ways. 

But retribution is on the way. Take 
the cement industry, for example—a 
strictly essential industry in the mod- 
ern world. Charles A. Bartow, of 
Glendale, Calif., writes Pathfinder the 


history of the cement trust—briefly 
this: 
In 1903 the heads of the various 


cement companies met and formed a 
combine—and raised the price from 
$1.10 a barrel to $1.80. There are four 
cement mills in southern California 
and they have had a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” or something which has 
enabled them to raise the price from 
$1.27 a barrel to $2 or more, at the 
factory. The county authorities re- 
cently bought 50,000 barrels at a price 
of $2.01. Mr. Bartow, who is a civil 
engineer, says that with the improved 
methods now in use cement can be 
made and sold at a profit for $1 a 
barrel. “Labor gets less than 40 cents 
a barrel, unless we count the graft and 
the huge executive salaries,” he says. 

Fred J. Hertel, of Chicago, gives us 
similar information for his part of the 
country. “The cement association is 
trying to do a little racketeering on 
its own account,” says Mr. Hertel. 
Governor Horner of Illinois rejected 
all bids for 3,300,000 barrels of cement 
which the state needs for highway 
work, because 16 different companies, 
which were supposed to compete, all 
put in the same bid—namely $1.62 a 
barrel—which was 69 cents more than 
last year. It would appear from this 
that the cement combines are convert- 
ing the “New Deal” into a “New Steal,” 
comments Mr. Hertel. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes has 
filed complaints with the Federal 
Trade Commission revealing that there 
is a regular combine or ring which is 
boosting cement prices and fixing 
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them. Ten different companies which 
put in bids for 400,000 barrels of ce- 
ment to be used on the Boulder dam all 
made the price $1.29 a barrel, and this 
was 20 cents a barrel above the price 
a short time ago. Secretary Ickes re- 
jected the bids on the ground that they 
were “too high.” 

A total of 3,500,000 barrels of cement 
is going to be required for the Boulder 
dam, and Secretary Ickes threatens 
to have the government make the 
cement unless the present manufac- 
turers do the right thing. He con- 
demns the doings of the cement com- 
bine with great severity, as he says 
that such hold-ups are going to pre- 
vent the government’s relief works 
from doing their maximum benefit. 
He points out that the intention of the 
government is to aid the workers, 
rather than to boost the profits of 
the industrial combiners. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
been investigating the cement trust for 
a couple of years and has a bunch of 
information which will soon be re- 
ported to the Senate. Inquiries have 
also been made into the combines in 
the building material industry. 

Right at a time when the big business 
lobbyists have been at work at Wash- 
ington to try to have the anti-trust 
laws made more “liberal,” some of the 
biggest offenders, in their short-sight- 
ed greed, have given the game away, 
in the case of cement. There is so 
much indignation in government cir- 
cles that more “teeth” may be put into 
the anti-trust laws, instead of draw- 
ing some of those which are now in 
existence. The industrial and finan- 
cial magnates have shown that they 
cannot be trusted with power. 

oO 


New Postmasterships and 


Other Political Plums 


President Roosevelt and Postmaster 
General Farley have refused to permit 
themselves to be stampeded into tak- 
ing up patronage until after the more 
important affairs of the nation have 
been taken care of. So far, about the 
only jobs being filled were those that 
were necessary for the efficient con- 
duct of the nation’s business. 

Published rumors said the adminis- 
tration planned to withhold dishing 
out the other plums until after the 
extra session of Congress had adjourn- 
ed. The President was said to be hold- 
ing the jobs as a whip over the old- 
line politicians in Congress. But the 
Democratic men on the Hill got impa- 
tient, perhaps because their job-seek- 
ing constituents forced them to it. Any- 
way, when the administration’s pro- 
gram was nearly completed Postmas- 
ter General Farley eased their wor- 
ries a little by saying they hoped to 
get under way in the little matter of 
jobs within the next 30 days. But he 
told them that it couldn’t be done 
within two months or six months. Ac- 
cording to the dispenser of Democrat- 
ic patronage it will probably take a 
year to replace all the Republicans 
with Democrats in the patronage jobs 
of the government. 

Some people who like to figure and 
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Reporter—Tell me, Mr. Senator, some- 
thing about your early struggles. 

Senator—Well, my mother says they 
were terrible when she tried to scrub me 


behind the ears. 


estimate say there are between 100,000 
and 150,000 patronage positions to be 
filled. When the final analysis is made, 
however, it is doubtful if there will 
be 75,000 of the hundreds of thousands 
of deserving Democrats placed. 

The largest number of jobs in any 
one department is under Mr. Farley. 
Of the 47,872 post offices in the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, 15,032 have the postmaster 
named by the President. Candidates 
for these jobs must stand a Civil Serv- 
ice examination, three eligible candi- 
dates being certified to the President, 
who selects one. This name must then 
go to the Senate for confirmation. 
Those selected will be Democrats and 
friends of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. 

The 32,840 fourth-class postmasters 
are appointed largely on the recom- 
mendation of the Postal Inspectors, 
but when the annual compensation ex- 
ceeds $500 a year they must take an 
examination by a local board, the 
members of which are appointed by 
the Civil Service Commission. The ex- 
aminations consist of spelling, pen- 
manship, arithmetic, letter-writing, 
business training and experience. The 
final word in the selection of these 
fourth-class postmasters lies with the 
Postmaster General. 

The administration desires the ap- 
pointees to be of the same political 
faith, but is more concerned with get- 
ting eflicient men to fill the jobs. Post- 
master General Farley announced that 
no postmaster who has been efficient 
and has not participated in offensive 
political activity need fear losing his 
job until the expiration of his ap- 


pointment. 
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HORSE COMING BACK 


For the first time since the World 
war the demand for good work horses 
is exceeding the supply. The reason 
given is that farmers are abandoning 
tractors because their crops do not 
bring in cash while horses can be kept 
on home-grown feeds. There were 
nearly 20,000,000 horses on farms in 
1918, and only 12,000,000 in 1932. West- 
ern horse dealers are experiencing 
boom times where they can get stock 
to sell. 


The Pathfinde, 


Where to Apply for 
Farm Mortgage Loans 


When he signed the gigantic far 
relief bill, which includes the ret 
nancing of farm debts, Preside; 
Roosevelt said: “The act extends reli 
not only to farmer borrowers but 
mortgage creditors as well. Holde 
of farm mortgages will have the pri\ 
lege of exchanging them for Feder 
Land Bank bonds, the interest pa) 
ments upon which are to be guara) 
teed by the Treasury of the United 
States, 

“Farmers whose mortgages are to by 
exchanged for these bonds will rea 
the benefit of lower interest rates and 
more liberal terms of payment. It 
to the interest of all the people of th: 
United States that the benefits of thi 
act should be extended to all who a: 
in need of them and that none should 
be deprived of them through ign 
rance or precipitate action. 

“For this reason, I appeal particular 
ly to mortgage creditors and all others 
who have money claims against farm 
ers. Every effort will be made to ad 
minister the act promptly, consider 
ately and justly. All preparation that 
could be made in advance by officers 
of the Federal Land Bank System has 
been made. However, applications 
cannot be acted upon instantly. Time 
for examination, appraisal and perfec- 
tion of records will be necessary. 

“IT urge upon mortgage creditors, 
therefore, until full opportunity has 
been given to make effective the pro- 
visions of the mortgage refinancing 
sections of the farm relief act, that 
they abstain from bringing foreclo- 
sure proceedings and making any ef- 
fort to dispossess farmers who are in 
debt to them. [I invite their coopera- 
tion with the officers of the land 
banks, the agents of the Farm Loan 
Commissioner and their farmer debt- 
ors to effect agreements which will 
make foreclosures unnecessary. This 
is in line both with public duty and 
private interest.” 

The emergency farm mortgage act 
is being administered by Paul Bestor, 
Farm Loan Commissioner, and a num- 
ber of assistants. In this emergency 
act Congress authorized and directed 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to allocate and make available to 
the Farm Loan Commissioner the sum 
of $200,000,000. This money he is t 
lend to farmers. The lending will be 
done through 12 offices located in the 
Federal Land Bank regions in various 
parts of the country. 

How much can individual farmers 
borrow? The act provides that a 
farmer may borrow as much as $5,000) 
at an interest rate not to exceed five 
per cent annually. The security re 
quired for such a loan will be first o: 
second trust mortgages upon real and 
personal property. Under the law, 
the amount of the mortgage to the 
Farm Loan Commissioner, together 
with all prior mortgages or other pri- 
or evidences of indebtedness secured 
by such farm property, may not ex- 
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ceed 75 per cent of the appraised value 
of the property. 

Corporations are not eligible for 
these mortgage loans. And the bor- 
rowing farmers may use the money 
only for the following stipulated pur- 
poses: To repay indebtedness, secured 
or unsecured; to provide working cap- 
ital for farm operations, and to pro- 
vide funds to enable any farmer to re- 
deem and/or purchase farm property 
owned by him prior to foreclosure 
which has been foreclosed at any time 
subsequent to July 1, 1931. 

All applications for the loans have 
to be made to the agent of the Farm 
Loan Commissioner in the district in 
which the property offered as secur- 
ity (your property, if you are apply- 
ing) is located. The 12 regional offices 
are located in the following cities: 
Springfield, Mass., Baltimore, Md., Co- 
lumbia, S, Car., Louisville, Ky., New 
Orleans, La., St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul, 
Minn., Wichita, Kans., Houston, Tex., 
Omaha, Nebr., Berkeley, Cal., and Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

The agents in charge of nine of the 
above offices are: Charles Windholz, 
Springfield; George Stevenson, Balti- 
more; Henry S. Johnson, Columbia; 
William L. Pryor, New Orleans; Er- 
nest J. Bodman, St. Louis; Graves 
Shull, Wichita; A. P. Graves, Houston; 
William H. Woolf, Berkeley; and J. A. 
Scollard, Spokane. Agents at the Lou- 
isville, St. Paul and Omaha offices are 
expected to be selected soon. 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island and Vermont will 
be served by the Springfield office. 
Stevenson’s Baltimore office will serve 
Delaware, District of Columbia (there 
are still some farms in Washington), 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Puerto Rico. Flori- 
da, Georgia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina farmers will have to apply 
for their loans in Columbia; Alabama, 
Louisiana and Mississippi farmers in 
New Orleans; Arkansas, [Illinois and 
Missouri farmers in St. Louis, while 
Wichita is the end of the rainbow for 
hard pressed farmers in Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 

Agents at the Louisville office will 
handle loan applications for persons 
in Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio and Ten- 
nessee. The St. Paul office will handle 
those of farmers in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Michigan, North Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin. Omaha will handle those for Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and Wyoming. 
Che Houston office will handle the ap- 
plications of Texans only. But the of- 
ce at Berkeley will have applications 
from farmers in Arizona, California, 
Nevada and Utah. The Spokane office 
will handle the loans for Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon and Washington. 

The new home loan mortgage bill, 
which was passed by the House and 
is expected to be passed shortly by the 
Senate, will be administered by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
through the regional home loan banks 
in the 12 districts of the Home Loan 
System. 

—_—_—_——_es> oo 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Slogan 





Third International 
Wheat Conference 
Held at Geneva 


A third attempt to limit the world’s 
production of wheat is now being 
made at Geneva, with Henry Morgan- 
thau, sr., as chief U. S. delegate, open- 
ing the conference by declaring that 
the United States cannot reach a solu- 
tion by itself. Two other conferences, 
the first held in Rome several years 
ago and the other in London two 
years ago, fell flat because the United 
States, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, “was not then in a posi- 
tion to restrict either production or 
exports.” 

The reason for holding the confer- 
ence is that the economic leaders of 
the world realize that there is much 
more wheat being produced each year 
than is being consumed. The supply 
exceeding the demand, the sale of 
wheat brings to the farmer less than 
it costs him to raise it, for most pro- 
ducers are in such a position that they 
have to sell for whatever the product 


will bring. The delegates hope to 
arrive at an estimate of how much 


wheat will have to be imported by 
those countries not raising enough for 
their own use, and then reach some 
equitable apportionment of exports 
among the wheat-raising countries. 
The world market for wheat has 
been practically nonexistent for the 
past two years, for other wheat-pro- 
ducing countries have been dumping 
their surplus so as to undersell us no 
matter how cheaply we offered our 
wheat. This condition caused a do- 
mestic carry-over of 360,000,000 
bushels within the United States in 
1932, or about 60 per cent of our total 
crop in 1931. In 1932 the crop and 
consumption nearly balanced, but that 
did not do away with the surplus, 
which still held the price down. 
Besides the United States, Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, and the Danubian 
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countries, with Russia as an unknown 


quantity, are the big exporters. All 
of these countries habitually raise 
more wheat than can be consumed at 
home, and have been raising more 
than the entire world could possibly 
buy. 


Veterans’ Cuts Modified 


The slash in veterans’ benefits will 
not be as sweeping as was at first in- 
dicated. After a conference with Lewis 
Johnson, national commander of the 
American Legion, President Roosevelt 
made the following statement: 

“As a result of the application of 
the veterans’ regulations, it now seems 
that the cut in compensation of serv- 
ice-connected World war veterans 
with specific injuries has been deeper 
than was originally intended. The 
regulation and schedules in this re- 
spect will, therefore, be reviewed so 
as to effect more equitable levels of 
payment. Careful study also will be 
made of the other regulations and 
their effects. 

“These conclusions are in line with 
the original statement that the regu- 
lations and schedules would be draft- 
ed so as to effect the most humane pos- 
sible treatment of veterans truly dis- 
abled in war service.” 

Later it was announced that region- 
al oflices of the Veterans’ Bureau 
would remain open wherever needed, 
and that the cases of all men disabled 
in war service would be reviewed and 
equitable levels of pay granted. No 
government hospitals will be closed at 
this time, a careful survey of the en- 
tire hospital situation being made first. 

The cuts previously announced were 
to go into effect on July 1. Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, has been instructed 
to present the President with a re- 
port, before that date, with recommen- 
dations for modification of the regu- 
lations. 

——_—— oo 

Census reports indicate a nation- 

wide decrease in the birth rate. 
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FOREIGN 


PARAGUAY 

The government of Paraguay de- 
clared war on Bolivia, making official 
the fighting that has been going on in 
the Gran Chaco for over a year. Para- 
guay explains that the declaration is 
for the purpose of permitting neigh- 
boring countries “to take up definite 
positions.” Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
promptly declared themselves neutral. 

The fight is over a boundary line 
that has never been agreed upon. Bo- 
livia claims the Chaco between the 
Pilocomayo and Paraguay rivers and 
so does Paraguay. The land in dis- 
pute appears on most maps as Para- 
guayan _ territory. Both countries 
agreed to arbitrate the matter in 1925 
but could come to no agreement. Esti- 
mates place the causalties during the 
past year at 25,000. When news of 
the declaration reached La Paz, Bo- 
livia called up 80,000 troops. Ordi- 
narily the Bolivian army consists of 
but four regiments. 


FRANCE 


Le Petit Journal, owned by an offi- 
cial in Premier Daladier’s cabinet, says 
that any solution involving payment 
of war debts to U. S. would “lead to 
chaos,” and that nothing remains but 
cancellation. 

If Germany continues her demands 
to re-arm the French threaten to com- 
pel her to resume full war reparation 
payments, which were cut almost 90 
per cent last year. Edouard Herriot 
insisted France would make no com- 
promise permitting Germany to obtain 
arms not allowed under Versailles 
treaty. A cabinet member says he 
expects no good to come from either 
the tariff truce, the disarmament con- 
ference, or the coming economic con- 
ference. Norman H. Davis, American 
ambassador at large, conferred with 
Joseph Paul-Boncour, foreign minis- 
ter, regarding joint Anglo-French- 
American action against Germany if 
the situation became dangerous. 

In spite of the “tariff truce,” France 
threatens to retaliate because Cali- 
fornia requires local materials be used 
in state works. 


ABYSSINIA 


Following the death of his favorite 
daughter, Haile Selassie, the First, 
“anointed of God, lion of Judah,” and 
Emperor of Abyssinia, has decreed 
that the period of mourning for death 
shall be three instead of 40 days, be- 
cause the fact that the bereaved are 
required to weep with visitors during 
that protracted period is deemed 
“prejudicial.” Removing the clothes 
or dying costumes black and yellow, 
leaping, and scratching the face as a 
sign of mourning are also barred. 


SWITZERLAND 


The League of Nations is up against 
its first official war as the result of 
Paraguay’s declaration against Bolivia. 
Six nations have agreed to place an 
arms embargo against the belligerents, 





while seven others declare they will 
do the same providing certain other 
countries join. 

A world-wide 40-hour work week 
for all industries, mines, and commer- 
cial enterprises is the goal of the 
League Labor Conference. 

Germany informs the International 
Bank at Basle that she will ignore the 
gold clause and will pay installments 
on reparations and debts in the de- 
preciated currencies of other nations. 


GERMANY 


The state of Prussia passed a law 
that a farmer may own only as much 
land as he and his family can culti- 
vate without hiring outside help, and 
will prevent the sale of farm land to 
any person of Jewish or colored blood. 


JAPAN 

Japan’s suggestion that a_ special 
commission be formed to arbitrate 
border disputes and to fix the Man- 
chukuo-Siberian border has been fav- 
orably received by Russia. The Soviet 
government now appears anxious to 
clear up the dispute over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway by selling its rights 
to the Japanese puppet state of Man- 
chukuo, and declares that China has 
no rights in the road. That the war 
scare is still present is shown when 
Russian residents begin evacuating 
the border town of Manchuli, while 
the Soviet troops are reinforced. 

Japan expressed astonishment:-at the 
Roosevelt peace message, saying it 
would be inacceptable unless China 
was considered a special problem. 


CHINA 


China loses control of more terri- 
tory, although not through the actions 
of Japan this time. Urumchi, the capi- 
tal of Sinkiang province (Chinese 
Turkistan), has fallen to Mohammedan 
revolutionists, says a dispatch to the 
National Geographic Society. 

The difficulty of dealing with China 
is brought home forcibly to the 
French. Marshal Chang Hsiao-liang, 
for years the war lord of Manchuria 





and the recognized power in northern 
China, sold the French Concession at 
Tientsin the large Chinese hospital 
with valuable surrounding grounds, 
pocketing the money. With Chang dis- 
posed and on his way to Italy, the 
government at Nanking refuses to 
recognize the legality of the sale. 

As the Japanese army swept south- 
ward Nelson T. Johnson, American 
ambassador, ordered all Americans to 
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evacuate Tungchow and withdraw in| 
the legation at Peiping, which is guari 
ed by 500 U. S. Marines. He has s 
the Japanese government the nani 
and location of all Americans in No: 
China, and says the American gove1 
ment expects the Japanese army 
safeguard them. 

The U. S. Navy transport Hend« 
son abandoned its scheduled call 
Chinwangtao and went instead { 
Tangku, the seaport of Tientsin, carr) 
ing supplies and replacements for t! 
Marine guard at Peiping. Airplan: 
from a Japanese carrier lying in Tans 
ku harbor spread terror in Tientsi 
as they circled low over the city, bu! 
no bombs were dropped, the aviato: 
evidently making military reconnais 
sance. Planes also flew over Peipin: 
dropping handbills warning Chines: 
soldiers to leave the army before th« 
“lose their stupid heads.” Oth: 
scouting planes were making flight: 
150 miles south of Peiping. 


tNGLAND 


Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, German chief 
of foreign affairs, caused a sensatio: 
in London by bluntly telling Sir Joh: 
Simon, British foreign minister, that 
Germany would not tolerate any inter 
ference with her foreign affairs. Sent 
as a “good-will” ambassador, Dr 
Rosenberg stirred up intense feeling 
against Germany in England, and was 
almost mobbed as he boarded the train 
and again the boat, to return to Ger- 
many. Anti-German feeling is almost 
as strong in England now as it was 
during the war. 

Lord Hailsham, secretary for war, 
warned Germany that if she insists on 
building up her army, navy and air 
force to the limits of the other coun- 
tries in violation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Allied troops will again occupy 
the Rhineland and the bridgeheads at 
Cologne, Mainz and Kehl. He de- 
clared Germany’s present attitude 
makes the success of the Disarmamen! 
Conference impossible. The Italian 
ambassador at London informed Nor 
man H. Davis, American ambassador 
at large, that Italy will back the 
United States, Britain and France 
against Germany’s demands. He hint 
ed that Mussolini was becoming an 
noyed with Hitler. 

London papers are referring to the 
past few days as “Crazy Week.” News- 


. papers are referring to Hitler as “The 


Hun.” Another paper says “States 
men in Europe are facing the graves! 
crisis since the war.” Von Papen 
German vice chancellor, is accused o! 
“saber rattling.” Other headlines read, 
“War or Peace?” and an editorial 
stated that “Not one British soldie: 
shall cross the channel to fight in 
European war.” The Von Papen 
speech which caused so much com 
ment called upon German women ti 
have large families, saying that the 
Fatherland needed soldiers. A British 
yarship has been rushed to Danzig. 
With the signing of the _ trac 
armistice, and anticipating favorablk 
results from the World Economic Con 
ference, business in Europe generally. 
but especially in London, began to 
look up. Large orders were placed in 
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the motors, coal, building, tailoring, 
shipbuilding and _ steel industries, 


while stocks and commodity prices 
started moving upwards. Special 
treaties with Norway and Sweden 
provide for exchanging coal for high- 
grade steel. 

What MacDonald and _ Roosevelt 
talked about in Washington was re- 
vealed in part by the Prime Minister’s 
speech before the House of Commons. 
He said the United States had agreed 
to join “consultative pacts” to increase 
the security of Europe if the disarma- 
ment conference proves a success, and 
that negotiations regarding the final 
settlement of European war debts will 
take place concurrently with the 
World Economic Conference. 

United States, England, France, Ger- 
many, Japan, Belgium, Norway and 
Italy signed a “trade armistice” at Lon- 
don, in which all agreed not to form 
new trade barriers before and during 
the Economic Conference which opens 
June 12. Fifty other nations have been 
asked to join the truce. France has 
made so many reservations that much 
of the pact’s value is destroyed. 


ITALY 

Ugo Traviglia, a petty officer in. the 
Italian Navy, on duty at the Ministry 
of Marine in Rome, was shot after 
being convicted of military espionage. 
Traviglia admitted stealing naval 
secrets and selling them to France, 
smuggling out photostats of documents 
by hiding them in framed paintings 
shipped out by a 25-year-old girl. The 
girl was also convicted but was not 
executed. Italy does not have capital 
punishment for ordinary murder, but 
shoots “enemies of Italy” in the back, 
after blindfolding them and seating 
them astride a chair. 

Stopping of gold payments by U. S. 
has caused various reactions in Italy. 
Certain Italian corporations announce 
they will abrogate gold payment of 
debts due, paying in depreciated cur- 
rency; but the government announces 
it will pay in gold, 


AUSTRIA 


Dr. Hans Frank, Bavarian minister 
of justice, was ordered to leave Aus- 


tria when he attempted to make a 
speech denouncing the government, 


and urging Austrian Nazis to over- 
throw it. Germany made a sharp pro- 
test and received an equally sharp 
diplomatic reply. 


INDIA 
Although weak and suffering from 
jaundice, after fasting eight days, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi continued his proposed 
21-day fast. 
-—————_o. 
GUTENBURG PRESS AT FAIR 


The world’s first printing press, and 
one of the Bibles printed from the first 
setting of movable type, is being ex- 
hibited at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
This original Gutenburg press has been 
reposing in the museum of Mainz, Ger- 
many, for centuries, as has the Bible, 
which is valued at $15,000. Miniature 
working models of the most modern 
printing plants will be exhibited in the 
Same building. 


Fleas Perform Queer 
Stunts But Can 
They be Trained? 


So a flea circus has been added to 
the gaieties of A Century of Progress 
—Chicago 1933 World’s Fair, all set 
to open. Prof. William Heckler, who 
sometimes heckles his flea actors, 
has been granted a concession along 
the midway for his tiny, but highly 
“trained” insects. Some folks describe 
the “acting and acrobatic ability” of 
these all but microscopic performers 
as “almost incredible.” 

Did you ever see a flea circus? If 
you have not, you haven’t missed a 
great deal. But many of them are in- 
teresting. You can find them in nearly 
all cities; they sometimes travel with 
the three-ring circuses and at times 
play from town to town on their own. 
Some scientists claim that fleas cannot 
be trained, but the fact remains that 
by forced repetition they can be de- 
pended upon to do certain things. 
Still, a Rice Institute professor once 





This bumble-bee can easily drag these toy 
cars which are about 300 times its weight. 


declared that flea circuses are all fakes, 
fleas are dumb and cannot be trained, 
and the acting is all done by the 
trainers. 

The first thing a flea trainer does is 
to catch the flea. This is rather a hard 
job, but the flea trainer uses his in- 
telligence here. He remains sober, 
and since the flea is usually full of 


hops it finds it hard to retain its 
liberty. 

Having caught the flea, the next 
thing is to make it stay caught. Fleas 


have no wings, and their running is 
not what it should be. They have spe- 
cialized in jumping to such an extent 
that a good, snappy leap is practically 
the only way they have of traveling 
with any dispatch. The first problem 
becomes the simple matter of teaching 
the flea not to jump. This is done by 
placing it in a small glass globe or 
bottle. Being nearsighted, the flea 
doesn’t see the transparent bottle and 
tries to jump right through it. Every 
time it jumps it bumps its head, and 
after a few days the flea figures that 
there isn’t so much to this jumping 
after all. Cows learn the same thing 
from barbed wire fences. 

Having learned not to jump, the flea 
is now fitted with an invisible (to the 
naked eye) gold or platinum collar, 
or is secured by a very fine silk fiber. 
If the trainer wants the flea to be a 
woman in the show he glues on a tiny 
skirt and fan, while if it is to be a man 
the equipment consists of a sword. 
Only the females are trained, the 
males being too lazy, and not so big 
and strong. 

After being collared the flea is put 
through several stunts to find out for 
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what it is best fitted. Some fleas prove 
to be natural boxers, others like to 
walk the tight-rope, while still others 
like to play football. 

Suppose the trainer decides this par- 
ticular flea shall be a_ tight-rope 
walker. He places it on a tiny taut 
thread, replacing it every time it falls 
off. Soon the flea learns to crawl 
along the wire. 

In the football game the flea is laid 
on its back and a small ball placed 
upon its feet. Having naturally strong 
legs, and not relishing the weight of 
the heavy ball, the flea kicks, and the 
ball is propelled through the air. 

In pulling a wagon, the trainer makes 
use of the flea’s natural impulse to 


escape. The wagon or train of tiny 
cars, sometimes 500 times the flea’s 
weight, is attached to the collar. The 


performer is merely trying to get some- 
where else, and has to drag the load 
along, but the spectators applaud, 
nevertheless. 

If the flea performs nicely it may be 
placed on the trainer’s arm and allow- 
ed to feed on his own blood, but if it 
fails to act it gets hung up by the 
collar for a while. Often it has been 
noticed that a flea will kick strenuously 
while thus suspended, but will behave 
perfectly for a while when released. 

Fleas are not the only insects so 
trained, although they are the easiest 
to handle. Bees and beetles have been 
harnessed to pull loads, grasshoppers 
have been matched in steeplechase 
races, where they have tiny fences to 
hurdle. The accompanying picture 
shows a bumble-bee hitched to a 
couple of toy cars. 

a 

MARITIME PROVINCES FIRST 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
don’t get into the news very often now 
that transatlantic flying is on the wane, 
but the Canadian National Railways 
points out a few things they have to 
boast of: 

The first coal mined in North 
America was at Minto, N. B., and was 
shipped to Boston. The first wood 
paper was made at Upper Sackville, 
N. B. The first compound steam en- 
gine was invented by Benjamin Tib- 
bets of New Brunswick and used in a 
boat on the St. Johns River. The first 
submarine cable was laid between 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island in 1852; the first wireless mes- 
sage sent across the Atlantic was from 
Glace Bay, N. S., in 1902, and the first 
steam foghorn was invented by Robert 
Foulis of St. John, N. B., and placed in 
the St. John harbor in 1859. 

The New Brunswick publicity peo- 
ple forget their greatest asset, namely 
the “reversing falls” at St. John. The 
water rushes over this cascade in one 
direction at one time, and_ then 
changes its mind and rushes the other 
way—just like some people. 

Oe 
KNOW ANY HUNGRIER? 

We think we have hard times, but in 
the Doji Bara, or skull famine, which 
lasted in India from 1790 to 1792, 
people died in such numbers that they 
could not be buried. Nearly 20,000,000 
starved to death in two years. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


PEOPLE 


The movement to draft former Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith for the mayorship of 
New York City is knocked in the head 
when the four times governor of the 
Empire state and presidential candi- 
date in 1928 declares he will not under 
any circumstances accept any nomina- 
tion for any office in the November 
municipal election. 

Is this a sign of the times? John D. 
Rockefeller, sr., attends church at 
Lakewood, N. J., but doesn’t make the 
customary distribution of new dimes 
or even nickels. 

Secretary of the Treasury William 
H. Woodin, who has been all work 
and no say, has this to say: “Now, 
thank God, I think I can say that I 
really feel hope in the air. The bank- 
ing situation seems to have settled 
down and [| feel real hope.” 

Mrs. Curtis Dall, daughter of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt, has signed 
up to become a regular contributor to 
a weekly magazine. 

Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, former- 
ly with the Marines, predicts that the 
United States will engage in war with 
Russia or Japan in the near future. 

“From now on every day will be a 
better day,” Speaker Henry T. Rainey, 
of the House of Representatives, tells 
the members of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies in annual 
convention at Washington. 

At its annual dinner in New York 
the National Institute of Social Sci- 
ences presents gold medals to Newton 
D. Baker, Clifford W. Beers, and 
Evangeline Booth, for “distinguished 
services rendered to humanity.” 

Joan Crawford, Hollywood actress, 
is granted divorce from her actor hus- 
band, Douglas Fairbanks, jr., at Los 
Angeles. 

Take a look at your dollar bill, if 
you are lucky enough to possess one. 
You will see that it bears two signa- 
tures—one that of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and_ the 
other that of the 
Treasurer of the 
United States. Most 
of the bills now in 
circulation are sign- 
ed by A. W. Mellon 
and W. O. Woods. 
But all of the new 
money to be issued 
for the next four 
years will be signed 
by W. H. Woodin- 
and W. A. Julian. 
Mr. Woodin is Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and Mr. Julian 
is the newly appointed Treasurer of 
the United States and hails from Ohio. 

Diego Rivera, celebrated Mexican 
mural painter with communistic lean- 
ings, is stopped while at work on what 
he claims would have been his master- 
piece in the Great Hall of the RCA 
Building in Rockefeller Center, New 








Treasurer Julian 


York, handed his check for the com- 
pleted work and told his services are 
no longer needed. A picture of Lenin 
joining the hands of a soldier, a work- 
er and a negro, and the brilliant red 
flags of his fresco were said to have 
displeased the Rockefeller family. Fol- 
lowing this action Rivera is ordered 
to discontinue his work on a mural 
for the General Motors Building at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. 

Former Mayor Frank Murphy, of 
Detroit, takes oath 
of office as Gov- 
ernor General of 
the Philippines 
and sails from San 
Francisco to as- 
sume his new 
duties. He plans 
official stops in 
Tokyo and Shang- 
hai. 

In an address at 
Philadelphia Owen 
Gov. Gen. Murphy 0D. Young says the 

United States 
“ruined the currency and banking sys- 
tems of the world,” with the resultant 
paralysis of international trade, by in- 
sisting that war debts be paid in gold. 

Harry A. Slattery, Washington law- 
yer and a native of South Carolina, is 
appointed personal assistant to Secre- 
tary of Interior Harold Ickes. Mr. 
Slattery is known to be a foe of the 
power trusts and a crusader against 
corruption in government. 


WASHINGTON 

President Roosevelt appoints Con- 
way P. Coe, of Maryland, commission- 
er of patents, and Fred W. Johnson, of 
Wyoming, commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. He is said to have 
chosen James M. Cox, Newton D. Bak- 
er and Bernard M. Baruch to accom- 
pany Secretary of State Hull and Sen- 
ator Key Pittman, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
to the London Economic Conference. 
President announces he cannot open 
Chicago World’s Fair on May 27. 

The next big piece of legislation on 
the administration’s program is the 
national industry recover bill, com- 
bining a gigantic plan for federal con- 
trol of industry and a $3,300,000,000 
public works program to be financed 
by a bond issue and new taxes, per- 
haps a sales tax. 

Mrs. Roosevelt entertains 1,000 
guests at garden party on the White 
House lawn and announces she plans 
to fly to the Pacific coast to see her 
son, Elliott, in June. 

The First Lady visits the bonus 
army camp at Ft. Hunt, Va., where 
she makes short speech and leads the 
boys in songs. 


FARMING 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
pledges quick farm relief and expects 
“definite accomplishments” from the 
new law within 30 days. 

Uncle Sam’s Bureau of:Agricultural 
Economics is figuring on the possibili- 
ties of increasing domestic consump- 
tion of cotton by approximately 1,000,- 
000 bales annually by using it in bags 
and bagging for agricultural products, 
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in curing concrete, for nets and oth 
uses in power laundries, etc. 

The  back-to-the-farm movem 
sweeps on. The Bureau of Agri 
tural Economics estimates the fa) 
population now at 32,250,000. 

Leaders of the Farmers’ Holiday 3 
sociation call off the national fa 
strike (except for a few local n 
strikes) to give the government’s n 
farm relief plan a chance. 

Minnesota has more than 3,000 fa: 
for sale. The state’s Rural Credit | 
reau was established in 1923 to gi 
farmers cheap credit. But the < 
pression came along and the farnx 
couldn’t pay back the loans, totali 
some $64,000,000. So the state had 
take the farms and now wants 
sell them. 

Federal Farm Board chairman «4 
nounces that the last of the Stabiliz 
tion Corporation’s cotton is to be s 
to the highest bidder. 

The Department of Agriculture for: 
casts this year’s winter wheat c1 
at 337,485,000 bushels, approximat: 
125,000,000 bushels less than last yea: 
crop, while the rye crop will yield 
around 30,500,000 bushels as compa: 
ed with 39,850,000 last year. 


EDUCATION 


William John Cooper, U. S. Co: 
missioner of Education, says that ou! 
entire school system is threaten: 
with a breakdown unless it is refor: 
ed to guarantee an education to eve! 
child. 

Lou Little, Columbia football coa 
tells educators assembled at that Ne 
York institution for a conference 0) 
the improvement of education during 
the depression that education shoul 
include sports. 

Chicago’s teachers at last get a break 
They get a month’s salary and th: 
promise of three months’ more whe: 
bankers buy school board tax was 
rants. 

COURTS 

Superior Judge Hugh L. Dickson, o! 
Los Angeles, upholds the right of a 
wife to take money from her husband's 
pocket because the “money is sup 
posed to be his earnings, hence com 
munity property.” 

Already serving a 15-year sentenc: 
for extortion of $100,000 from Mrs 
Evalyn Walsh McLean on a promise t: 

secure the safe r: 

Ss turn of the kid- 
naped_ Lindberg) 
child last yea! 
Gaston B. Means 
spends almost tw 
entire court days 
on the witness 
stand in District 
of Columbia Su 
preme Court spi 
ning the weirdes! 
tale ever heard | 
a court in a va 
attempt to sav 
himself from 4 
additional two-year sentence for co 
spiracy to obtain $35,000 more fro 
the former wife of the former publis! 
er of the Washington Post. 

Judge Richard P. Hopkins, of th 
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U. S. District Court at Topeka, Kans., 
rules that the sale of 3.2 per cent beer 
in that state would be in violation of 
the federal statute authorizing its 
manufacture and sale. District Judge 
Claude C. Coffin, of Greeley, Colo., 
holds the state and federal 3.2 per cent 
beer laws unconstitutional. 

District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals rules that Bishop James Cannon, 
jr., and his secretary, Miss Ada L. Bur- 
roughs, must stand trial in the District 
Supreme Court for alleged violation 
of the corrupt practices act in their 
1928 presidential campaign activities. 


AVIATION 

During spring maneuvers against 
anti-aircraft guns at Ft. Knox, Ky., the 
Army Air Corps used camouflaged 
planes for the first time since the 
World war. 

A rocket set off by scientists of the 
American Interplanetary Society from 
Staten Island explodes when only 3060 
feet in the air. 

The U. S. Air Mail celebrates the 
15th anniversary of its beginning. 

Henry Breckinridge, of New York, 
former Assistant Secretary of War, has 
been appointed counsel for the joint 
congressional committee investigating 
the Akron crash. 

More than 330 planes take part in 
the annual Army aerial war games in 
Southern California, the purpose of 
the maneuvers being to work out meth- 
ods of defending the California coast. 

A flyer in Oregon, Mo., recently 
pawned his airplane for $250, to get 
some money quickly. 


TAXES 


The Department of Justice is mak- 
ing a thorough investigation into 
charges of income tax law violation 
against former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Ambassador to Great Britain 
Andrew W. Mellon. These charges 
were made by Rep. Louis T. McFad- 
den, Republican of Pennsylvania, on 
the floor of the House. 

Uncle Sam’s tax receipts are up, too. 
At the close of business on May 11 his 
receipts from all sources _ totaled 
$1,716,238,280, compared with $1,716,- 
078,739 for the same period of the 1932 
fiscal year. This is the first time since 
early 1930 that government tax re- 
ceipts have exceeded those of the 
previous year, 


R. F. C. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
buys preferred stock in three South- 
ern banks—the first National at Gads- 
den, Ala., a proposed bank at Head- 
land, that state, and the Champion 
bank and Trust Co. at Canton, S. C. 

Figures revealed in the R. F. C. 
quarterly report show that during the 
14 months of its existence it has au- 
thorized more than 12,700 loans total- 
ing more than $2,586,900,000. 


PROHIBITION 
According to figures issued by Maj. 
A. V. Dalrymple, director of prohibi- 
tion, dry law arrests for the country 
during April, the first month of beer, 
totaled 3,440, just about half the num- 
ber of arrests for April, 1932. John S. 


Hurley, of New Hampshire, is appoint- 
ed assistant director of prohibition. 

Tests made by Detroit police de- 
partment laboratory show that 16 dif- 
ferent brands of beer sold in that city 
average only about 2.73 per cent. 

Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, of 
Barnard college, a dry, urges repeal 
of the 18th amendment to stop “mak- 
ing America appear as a _ laughing 
stock to other nations.” 

Wyoming joins the states favoring 
repeal of the 18th amendment by elect- 
ing 363 wet delegates against 40 dry 
for the state convention. New Jersey 
follows suit with more than 164 wets 
to some 60 drys. President Roosevelt 
is said to be considering asking the 
states to hasten repeal. 


BANKING 
Eugene Black, governor of the At- 
lanta Federal Re- 


serve Bank, is cho- 
sen governor of the 
Federal Reserve 
Board to succeed 
Eugene Meyer, re- 
signed. The other 
members of the 
board are Charles S. 
Hamlin, Adolph C. 
Miller and George 
R. James. There are 
two vacancies. 
Black intimates he 
may keep the new 
job only a few months. 

John W. Poole, former comptroller 
ef the currency, tells Senate Judiciary 
committee that defalcations by bank 
presidents are “very common” and 
considered “routine” affairs in the 
comptroller’s office. 

A number of Washington’s 13 closed 
banking institutions announce inten- 
tions of joining the so-called “Spokane 
plan” to form a new central bank. 

More than 14,000 of the nation’s more 
than 18,000 banks have opened for 
business since the holiday. Work is 
being speeded night and day at the 
Treasury in efforts to reopen the 
other 4,000 or so. 


SPORTS 

Jack Sharkey, heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, signs contract for 
15-round title defense bout with Primo 
Carnera, Italian Alp, in Madison 
Square Garden’s big bowl on Long Is- 
land on June 29. 

The 43rd Pimlico Preakness is won 
by Head Play, the 3-year-old colt, re- 
cently purchased by Mrs. Silas B. 
Mason from the Willie Crump stable 
for $30,000. Head Play’s conqueror 
in the famous Kentucky Derby, 
Broker’s Tip, was last in the field of 
nine. 





Eugene Black 


GOVERNMENT 


Numerous resignations of Foreign 
Service officers are reported to be 
flowing into the State Department be- 
cause the incomes of many have 
shrunk as much as 40 per cent under 
existing federal economies. 

Secretary of the Navy Swanson is- 
sues order curtailing various naval 
shore establishments and placing one- 
third of all combatant ships in rotative 
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reserve commission as a part of the 
program to save $55,000,000 in the 
naval budget in next fiscal year. 

Rep. Joseph W. Byrns, Democratic 
House leader, declares the govern- 
ment is on a dual budget system and 
that it is the only way of bringing 
federal accounts into balance. 

In the newly redrafted federal 
budget for 1934, under which the gov- 
ernment will start operating July 1, 
foreign debt payment figures are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

LABOR 

Michigan ratifies the child labor 
amendment to the Constitution, thus 
becoming the 11th state to take such 


action since it was submitted to the 
states nine years ago, 

President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor says 


trade union reports for the first three 
months of 1933 show a worse unem- 
ployment condition now than at the 
first of the year. The A. F. of L. joins 
drive on racketeering. 

CONGRESS 

Here’s good news. Congress is ex- 
pected to complete its legislative pro- 
gram and adjourn by June 10th or 
15th at the latest. 

In considering the much-amended 
gasoline—electricity tax—postage rate 
bill the Senate changed the House 
provision transferring the present 
three per cent electricity tax from the 
consumer to the producer by dividing 
it so that a two per cent levy is to be 
paid by the producers of commercial 
and household energy and a one per 
cent tax by industrial users. It still 
has to be approved by the House. 


GENERAL 


The name “Hoover” has been drop- 
ped and the name “Boulder” restored 
to the great dam and irrigation project 
now being constructed in the Colo- 
rado river. It took only a special 
order by Secretary of Interior Harold 
Ickes to restore the old name. 

Norman Moore, Maine farm hand, 
confesses starting fire that caused $2,- 
000,000 damage and made 400 home- 
less at Ellsworth, that state. A second 
Maine fire in eight days destroys the 
homes of 1,600 persons at Auburn. 

The magazine “Babies—Just Babies” 
edited by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and published by MacFadden will end 
its short career with the June issue 
because the First Lady withdrew as 
editorial supervisor. 

—————__ oe 
POSTMASTER JOBS 


Hundreds Third Class Postmaster ap- 
pointments coming soon. $1100—$2300 
year. Men-women 21-65. Full particulars 
free. Write today. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. L-181, Rochester, N. Y.—Adv. 


Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


should be reported DIRECT to us THREE WEEKS BE 

FORE IT 1S TO TAKE EFFECT and not through your 
postmaster. other publishers or agencie The slightest delay 
in changing and correcting addresses is sure to resultin loss 
of copies of The Pathfinder as it is necessary to prepare our 
mailing list from ten days to three weeks in advance. The 
Post Office Department will no lunger permit the delivery of 
mailincorrectly addressed and second class mail will not be 
forwarded. NOTIFY US at once of any errorin your present 
address label and THREE WEEKS IN ADVANCE ifyou 
wish to change your address 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 
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PERSONALITIES 


The youngest diplomat appointed by 
the Roosevelt administration so far is 
Laurence A. Steinhart, the new envoy 
to Sweden. He is just 40 and has a 
charming wife and small daughter. 

When John W. Troy, Juneau pub- 
lisher and new governor of Alaska, 
returned home 
after a _ visit to 
Washington where 
he called on the 
President, he said 
he had yet to talk 
with anyone who 
was against the 
Chief Executive 
and his vast pro- 
gram for economic 
recovery. “Every- 
body I talked to 
was for Roose- 
velt,” he said. For 
more about’ the 
Governor of Alaska see this depart- 
ment in Pathfinder of April 22. 

Roger Babson, well-known statisti- 
cian and financial prognosticator, says 
Roosevelt’s gold embargo and con- 
trolled inflation are master strokes. 
Babson is the expert who remarked in 
April, 1931, that business had turned 
the corner and was then definitely on 
the upgrade. He even went so far as 
to see a shortage of labor in some 
lines before the end of that year. Bal- 
anced against that unfulfilled proph- 
he is one of the few who ac- 














Gov. Troy 


ecy, 
tually predicted the stock market 
break in 1929. The Pathfinder editor 


has just had an offer from Mr. Bab- 
son of his advice service for the sum 
of $120 a year. If we could all get 
people to pay us that well for our ad- 
vice there would be no depressions. 

Will L. Williamson, wounded during 
the war, has submitted to 26 amputa- 
tions and has prospects of more. But 
_that did not stop him from coming to 
Washington to plead for aid so that 
he and his other disabled buddies may 
live without the surgeon’s knife. A 
victim of a form of gangrene known 
as Buerger’s disease, which hereto- 
fore could be retarded only by suc- 
cessive amputations, he wants the gov- 
ernment to continue appropriations for 
experiments at Soap Lake, Wash. He 

yas one of nine men to submit to 
initial experiments with the mineral 
waters of this lake, which during the 
year have halted the spread of the dis- 
ease. There are 700 veterans in vari- 
ous hospitals who have to be treated 
with one amputation after another to 
keep them alive, but the economy pro- 
gram cuts off the only other relief 
in sight. 

Dr. James Bryant Conant, new pres- 
ident of Harvard university, has at- 
tained the ambition of every school- 
boy—he is to boss his former school 
teacher. Prof. N. Henry Black, one 
of Dr. Conant’s teachers at Roxbury 
high school, is now a member of the 
Harvard faculty. 

Dr. Conant, now 41, is the third 


youngest man to head Harvard, but is 


only the second scientist in 293 years. 
Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, the retiring 
president, took that office in 1910, the 
year before Dr. Conant entered Har- 
vard as a freshman; which shows both 
that Dr. Lawrence had a long reign 
and that Dr. Conant had a fast rise. 
Neither the new president nor his 
wife, the former Grace Thayer Rich- 
ards of Cambridge, seem very excited 
about the promotion; both being more 
interested in the recovery of their 
young son from an operation. The 
oldest boy, now a prep-school student, 
is said to be even more of a prodigy 
than was his distinguished father. 

“Chicago Annie” Gleason, 66, who 
began a life of crime at the age of 14, 
announces her retirement after being 
double-crossed by a confederate who 
later committed suicide. Jewel and 
fur robberies were her specialties, 
with a little safe-blowing for excite- 
ment. She spent 18 years in an Eng- 
lish prison and a year in Auburn 
(N. Y.) penitentiary. 

Nila Cram Cook, 24-year-old Amer- 
ican girl, has become a disciple of 
Mahatma Gandhi at Poona, India. She 
desires to be forgotten as an American. 

Joseph B. Eastman, head of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and 
prominently mentioned for the Rail- 
road Co-ordinatorship, admits that 
doing away with inefficiency on rail- 
roads will cause more unemployment. 

Going off the gold standard was in- 
evitable, declares John Hays Ham- 
mond, noted mining engineer and 
economist, in an interview given to 
the Hearst papers. He recommends 
the remonetization of silver, saying 
that for 20 centuries both metals were 
used as money, 
and believes that 
the present admin- 


istration’s policy 
puts it in an ad- 
vantageous posi- 


tion to deal with 
other countries. 

Now 78 years of 
age, Hammond has 
been recognized as 
an expert. since 
the government 
employed him in 
the geological sur- 
vey of California’s gold fields and 
later as a consulting engineer. 

Warren Delano Robbins, cousin to 
the President, career diplomat and 
former official arbitrar of social prece- 
dence in Washington, is appointed 
Minister to Canada. 

T. V. Soong, the Chinese representa- 
tive conferring with President Roose- 
velt over economic matters, has the un- 
usual distinction of having risen from 
a college student to one of the three 
dominant men in the Chinese govern- 
ment in five years. True, he was 32 
years old when he graduated from 
Harvard in 1923, but he has been the 
Chinese equivalent of vice-president 
since 1928. So important is he that 
three attempts have been made to as- 
sassinate him. 

He has three sisters and all have 
done pretty well. One is the widow 
of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who made China 
a republic; a second is the wife of the 





Hammond 
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nominal head of the government, Gen 
Chiang Kai-Shek; and the third is ma: 
ried to the minister of the interior. D; 
Soong’s two brothers hold lesser go\ 
ernment positions. 

Mrs. Harold L. Ickes, wife of th 
Secretary of the Interior, is a repr 
sentative from her district to th 
Illinois state Legislature, and she in 
tends to serve oul 
this session rathe; 
than permit her con 
stituents to be lef! 
without representa 
tion. She is serving 
her third term, but 
has not made up he: 
mind whether = sh 
will go back after 
this term or come t 
Washington. 





Mrs. Ickes com 

Mrs. Ickes bines children and : 
career by taking each 

separately. She was married in 1911 


and has four children, all of whom 
are either married or away to college. 
Now she spends five days at Spring- 
field when the Legislature is in ses 
sion, and comes home for the week- 
end when her family can be there. 

Mrs. Ickes, who was Anna Wilmarth 
Thompson before her marriage, was 
born in Chicago, and was educated in 
a private school in Boston and the 
University of Illinois. 

en 
BAY MINETTE’S PREACHERS 

Shakespeare asked: What’s in a 
name? If you ask the postmaster and 
the folks of Bay Minette, Ala., they 
will tell you this story sent to us by 
O. H. Ertzinger, of that town. Bay 
Minette has three churches—Metho- 
dist, Baptist and Presbyterian, all 
within a block of each other. It would 
be possible for one congregation to be 
singing: “Will there be any stars in 
my crown,” another to follow with 
the song: “No, not One, No, not One,” 
and the third to sing: “That will be 
glory for me.” 

The Methodist church has had its 
minister for some time and his name 
is CANN. The Presbyterians have just 
had a new minister arrive from Hope- 
well, Va., by the name of J. E. Cook 
and the Baptists have just had a new 
pastor arrive from DeFuniak Springs, 
Fla., by the name of J. E. Cook. The 
COOKS arrived the same day, their 
goods reached Bay Minette at the same 
time and they live across the street 
from each other. The postmaster 
claims he will have more trouble than 
any one trying to keep their mail 
straight. The COOKS and CANN will 
try to keep the community straight— 
if they CAN. 

——— 


EARLY LOCAL MONEY 
Between the close of the Revolution 
and the establishment of the first U. S. 
mint in 1782 specie currency was ex- 
tremely rare in the United States. 
Tokens, local coins, and paper mone) 
issued by Connecticut, Massachusetts, 


New Jersey and Vermont were the 
basis of trade. 
oS 


THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Slogan 
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~ AVIATION 


Airmen flying near the Washington 
monument don’t have to look at their 
clocks or consult their appetites in 
order to tell what time of day it is. 
That is, if it’s daytime and the sun 
is shining. 

The monument casts a huge, sharply 
marked shadow, and this shadow 
makes nearly two-thirds of a complete 
circle from sunrise to sunset. After 
a little experience in noting where the 
shadow strikes, a person can tell the 
time very closely as the “dial” of this 
record-breaking clock is in a general 
way a thousand feet in diameter. 
Hence an hour causes a movement of 
some 150 to 200 feet, and even a minute 
will make a change of something like 
three feet. 

Of course, no sundial gives strictly 
correct time—except at four times dur- 
ing the year. At other times sun time 
is either ahead or behind clock time 
—the difference being as much as 15 
minutes either way, according to the 
time of the year. At Washington on 
June 1 the sun shows noon about three 
minutes before the clock does. 

People using sundials have a “cor- 
rection table” which shows them how 
much to add or substract from the 
time as indicated by the dial for each 
day of the year. You can set up a 
pole several feet high and by marking 
where the tip of the shadow strikes 
the ground you can tell the time. 

Not only is the shadow of the Wash- 
ington monument a fairly good time- 
keeper but it even can be made to show 
the time of year also. (This can like- 
wise be done even with an upright 
pole.) As the sun comes farther north 
the shadow shortens, and when it 
reaches the summer solstice June 21 
and starts back, the shadow keeps 
lengthening. It is shortest of course 
on June 21. 

It is one of the oddest sensations in 
the world to go by airplane over the 
Washington monument. When you 
are above the monument, as our sketch 
shows, it is scarcely recognizable, 
owing to the strange reverse of the 
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The shadow of the Washington monument 
makes an almost perfect timepiece. 


‘ 


perspective and the foreshortening of 
the shaft. 

The monument is actually larger at 
the base than it is at the top. (It is 
555 feet high, 55 feet square at the base 
and 34 feet at the top.) The shadow 
in the sketch verifies this. But when 
you are in an airplane and are above 
the shaft it then looks larger at the 
top than at the bottom. You can prove 
this to yourself by measuring the 
width of the shaft at the top and the 
bottom, in the sketch. You will readi- 
ly find that the width at the top is 
greater—and the sketch is accurately 





drawn. This is a result of the illu- 
sion of perspective. 
The National Advisory Committee 


for Aeronautics at its annual engineer- 
ing meeting at Langley Field, Va., re- 
vealed that striking advances in the 
safety and efficiency of airplanes and 
airplane engines had been made pos- 
sible by research work at the Langley 
Memorial Laboratory located there. 
One of the most interesting demon- 
strations at this conference was that 
of a model of the latest thing in air- 
planes—the cyclogiro, which some- 
one has designated “the flying McCor- 
mick reaper,” or “paddle wheel” air- 
ship. It is the brain child of H. H. 
Platt, of Philadelphia. His cyclogiro 
consists of a fuselage similar to that 


of the autogiro, but instead of the 
regular airplane wings it has four 


horizontal revolving blades similar to 
those on the dasher of an ice cream 
freezer. And this cyclogiro doesn’t 
even have a propeller. These revolvy- 
ing blades furnish both pull and lift 
and can be set at any angle to give 
forward speed, vertical flights, etc. 

With ocean air lines in the ofling, 
aviation enthusiasts are now talking 
of a “world air service” linking the 
hemispheres with land and_ trans- 
oceanic lines. 

The next war will probably witness 
silent airplanes and rockets swooping 
over unsuspecting cities at night drop- 
ping their death-dealing missiles. Our 
Army Air Corps already has the silent 


airplane. At Ft. Knox, Ky., army of- 
ficers are testing a bombing plane 
equipped with muflled motors and 


propellers. 

Washington's first private owner of 
an autogiro is James T. Russell, youth- 
ful anthropologist at the National Mu- 
seum. He learned to fly the “wind- 
mill” in 15 hours of instruction. 

When you think of the General 
Motors Corporation you usually think 
of autos, but that corporation is up in 
the air too. The recent acquisition of 
a 43 per cent interest in North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., makes General 
Motors become the controlling interest 
in the following aviation manufactur- 
ing and transport companies: General 
Aviation Manufacturing Corp., the B. 
J. Aircraft Corp., Eastern Air Trans- 
port, Inc., Western Air Express Corp., 
Transcontinental Air Transport, and 
Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc. 

Autogiros are now used by the fire 
patrols of the Pacific Northwest for- 
ests. Airplanes have been used for 
such work since the World war. 

The Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, 
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N. J., may be decommissioned by the 
Navy. Lakehurst is one of the world’s 
great airship ports. In its years of 
active service it has housed the Shen- 
andoah, the Los Angeles, the Akron 
and the world-circling German Graf 
Zeppelin. 





Prices of Antiseptics 
(Continued from page 1) 


that. Then the two have it back and 
forth—each hurting the market for all. 

This last year still another concern 
entered the antiseptic field, and began 
to cut and slash. The makers declared 
that some antiseptics which are in use 
are too strong, while others have been 
found too weak—and “all of them were 
far too costly.” This paved the way 
for a cut-price campaign which has 
been very successful. Really popular 
prices for antiseptics would soon dou- 
ble the market. 

“Spit” is a horrid word, as one ad- 
vertisement says—but it is lucky for 
the human family that Mother Nature 
has provided a very good antiseptic 
right at hand for every occasion, in 
the form of saliva. The Bible tells us 


that the dogs came and licked the 
sores of Lazarus. Lazarus died, but 
the dogs’ saliva was good first-aid 


treatment. There is a real hygienic 
purpose in the cat’s constant licking 
of her kittens. 

What does a human mother do when 
the baby starts to walk and has its 
first fall? The mother kisses the place 
that was hurt, The mother does this 
by instinct, without stopping to think, 
and before trying to find the bottle 
of fancy antiseptic—which will often 
be found empty, or not there at all. 

Tears are also a natural antiseptic; 
if they were not, the human race 
would be in for many more troubles 
than it has even now. When a woman 
has “a good cry,” it not only relieves 
her pent-up feelings but it also washes 
her eyes out and she sees things more 
clearly. Incidentally those same tears 
may melt the heart of the cruel “lord 
and master” and get him to do things 
that no amount of logic would accom- 
plish. 

She may even persuade him to try 
some of the newest antiseptic, which 
is 20 times as strong as Samson, and 
still as mild and tender as Douglas. It 
will probably not be any better as a 
gargle, mouth-wash or antiseptic lo- 
tion than a solution of plain salt and 
soda—which are found in every kitch- 
en—but it will have a new flavor, and 
that’s something. 

i Sao 


The Department of Commerce’s op- 


timistic Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection expects’ big 
crowds to take excursions on boats 


this summer, so it is training and as- 

signing a big staff of inspectors to pre- 

vent overcrowding of excursion boats. 
———_- 

If you had a ton of pennies, how 
rich would you be? Quick now. No, 
you wouldn’t be a millionaire. Your 
ton of copper would be worth exactly 
$3,000. 
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EDITORIAL 


A lot of us are still unable to catch 
those highly elastic bank checks even 
on the second bound. 


q 


The price of cabbage has started to 
go up—and already the cigar people 
are talking of price boosts. That’s the 
way it goes; just as the nation was on 
the point of realizing Tom Marshall’s 
ideal of “a good five-cent cigar,” the 
cost of the raw material had to be- 
come prohibitive. 


q 


We hoped that Germany would be 
safe for democracy as soon as she 
junked all her “junkers”—but then a 
dictator had to come on the scene who 
is junking everything. 


¢ 


OUR ‘‘OUCH’’ COLUMN 

EORGE W. PLATNER, of Omaha, 

Nebr., says he has written a great 
many letters, at different times, to try 
to find out if any of that money which 
was paid out by the government into 
those “home loan” banks ever found 
its way into the hands of the suffering 
people. He says he has not been able 
to get the slightest satisfaction. (Nor 
has the Pathfinder.) Ouch! 

A. E. Rodgers, of Sauk Center, Minn., 
says he sent one cowhide and seven 
calfskins to a tannery not far away, 
got $2.30 credit for the lot and was 











charged $2.75 for tanning just one 
calfskin. Ouch! Mr. Rodgers thinks 


that the farmer, who does all the work 
of raising cattle and producing hides, 
ought to get more for his part of the 
work—especially when we consider 
the prices he has to pay for shoes and 
other manufactured products. He re- 
marks that the animals are not the 
only ones who are being skinned and 
having their hides tanned. 

The Farmers’ Union of Benton and 
Warren counties, Indiana, sends us a 
handbill headed “What About Fore- 
closures against Landowners, Tenants 
and Farm Workers, Their Lands and 
Chattels?” The handbill declares: 
“On April 1, 1929, a farmer borrowed 
from the Prudential Life Insurance Co. 
$6,700 on 160 acres of the best land. 
On that day the farmer could have 
repaid this loan with 44 acres of land, 
or 8,374 bushels of corn, or 24 tons of 
hogs. At the highest prices paid in 
1933 it would take 223 acres of land, 
44,666 bushels of corn, or 112 tons of 
hogs—an average increase of 460 
per cent. 

This was the farmer’s depression 
loss on principal alone. His first year’s 
interest was equivalent to 2.2 acres; 
his fourth year’s interest took 11.1 
acres. His first year’s interest was 
equivalent to 418 bushels of corn or 
1.2 tons of hogs. His fourth year’s 
interest was 2,233 bushels of corn, or 
5.5 tons of hogs—an average increase 





of 582 per cent. 

The appeal declares: “We farmers 
must organize, to get a square deal. 
Don’t ask George to do it; do it your- 


self. Help your great friend in Wash- 
ington. Help those who are willing 
to help you. Remember the old story 
of the bundle of sticks—anybody can 
break them one by one, but nobody 
can break the bundle.” 


¢ 


Malefactors, it comes out, are very 
often influenced to their misdeeds by 
female factors. 

¢ 


NO, YOU CAN’T USE US 


ND now a bunch of those theorists 

are getting up an organization to 
secure world peace—not through the 
League of Notions, not through a war 
to end war, not through prohibiting 
sales of war material, not through any 
more of those numberless internation- 
al conferences—no, simply through 
the power of ADVERTISING. 

The scheme is to get Congress to 
make a little appropriation of $40,000,- 
000 a year—and this is to be spent in 
advertising in the daily, weekly and 
monthly publications in this country 
and in a number of leading news- 
papers abroad. The idea is that Uncle 
Sam, by a species of high-pressure 
press-agentry, is going to wean the 
world away from its warlike nature 
and get it to be good. 

This new scheme is named “World 
Peaceways’”—and it must be confess- 
ed that it has an alluring sound. The 
promoters have just sent us a letter 
in which they appeal, in the same 
breath to our patriotism and our de- 
sire to get some of that advertising 
money. The letter says: “We want 
you to recognize your responsibility in 
this struggle to bring order out of the 
present chaos. If we don’t crush war, 
war will crush us. You can start the 
ball rolling. We can then move on to 
Washington for the big drive. You 
can help us mold public opinion 

“MOLD public opinion”—yes, that is 
what a lot of people are trying to do. 
It is what groups of many sorts have 
long done; they have schemed to 
“mold” public opinion—and that’s one 
reason perhaps why public opinion 
became so moldy. 

A little less molding of public opin- 
ion is what we need now. We should 
let public opinion alone and allow it 
to crystallize. We’ve had too many 
forced methods. 

Of course it’s a hare-brained idea 
that the federal government would 
ever appropriate millions of the public 
money to advertise world peace. The 
thing is so absurd that it does not have 
to be given a serious hearing. But 
the fact that people can be found who 
will put money and time into such a 
scheme shows how bad off some of 
them are for something to do. 

“World Peaceways” may as well be 
laid to rest beside “Technocracy.” Let 
them both R. I. P. 


q 


Store in Washington advertises 
“staggering reductions”—and it hasn’t 
anything to do with wet goods either. 

¢ 

Our esteemed contemporary the 
Elida, N. Mex., Record remarks: “If 
the Pathfinder was a true path finder 
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it would act as yell leader for a mam 


monless civilization.” We know ther, 
would be plenty of yelling if we trie 
to start any such thing. 


q 
New book is just out called “Lyin 
on Florida Sands.” A great deal o| 
that sort of thing has been done a| 
different times, but we don’t see wh 
anyone should put it into a book. 


q 


“Ironized” yeast is the latest. | 
ought to be just the thing to help us t. 
rise out of this diabolical depresh. 


¢ 


Our idea of a prudent man is on 
who never sees one of these feminin: 
vampires without thinking of a buz: 
saw at the same time. 

gq 

One of the automobile companies is 
going to try to introduce a new styl 
of “shiftless” auto. Looks as if it’s in 
tended to appeal to shiftless drivers. 


¢ 


HERE’S A WORTHY CAUSE 

PHILADELPHIA lawyer who is 

peeved because of the reputation 
“Philadelphia lawyers” have in the 
way of being over-smart, says he 
wants to start a popular fund for the 
purpose of providing suitable burial! 
for lawyers who are dying off like flies 
because an honest lawyer has such a 
hard time of it in these days. 

We would like to subscribe to this 
fund—provided we can be allowed to 
name some of the lawyers who are to 
be buried. 

The great majority of lawyers are 
honest; they have to be or they would 
not be trusted with the most sacred 
interests of their clients. But a tribe 
of lawyers have been allowed to grow 
up in this country who are not worthy 
of the protection of the law. They are 
rascals at heart and they lend their 
great powers to defeating the law and 
getting criminals off, instead of up- 
holding the law and aiding in the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

If the honest lawyers do not start 
pretty soon to prove to the public that 
they have nothing in common with 
these dishonest ones, we are going to 
witness a most disastrous weakening 
of the people’s faith in justice. 

The people have lost faith in the 
bankers, as a class—not because all 
bankers are dishonest, for the vast 
majority can be trusted absolutely. 
But, as a Pennsylvania banker has just 
written to the Pathfinder: “The cheats 
of the last five or 10 years had their 
punishment coming to them, but it is 
too bad that they had to drag down the 
rest of the public, who were innocent, 
with them.” 

Going back to the lawyers—we 
might suggest as a good epitaph for 
some of them the famous one which is 
to be found in an English churchyard: 


Here lies a Lawyer! 
Weep if you will. 
In mercy, kind Providence, 
Let him lie still. 
He lied for his living; so 
He lived while he lied; 
When he could not lie longer, 
He lied down and died. 
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MARKETING 


The big advertising magnates of the 
country held their annual confab in 
Washington—and they tried their best 
to look as if they were not attending 
a funeral. They did say that business 
is going to be better—but they didn’t 
“say it with flowers” in the form of 
orders for advertising. And that is 
the real test, after all. As soon as the 
advertisers are willing to spend their 
money to get business we shall know 
they mean it. 

Advertising, in its many forms, is 
the foundation stone of modern busi- 
ness, and when this is practically miss- 
ing, as it now is, nobody has to be 
told by experts that things are wrong. 
The checkup of the National Adver- 
tising Records for last month shows 
that out of 83 national publications, 71 
had less advertising than a year ago. 

Glance at these deductions, as made 
by Pathfinder: American magazine is 
off 27 per cent, American Boy 50 and 
American Girl 70. (What’s the matter 
with our American boys and girls?) 
American Home is down 50 per cent. 
(What’s the matter with the Amer- 
ican home, as catered to by high-hat 
magazines?) Better Homes & Gar- 
dens is off 30 per cent. The superb 
magazine called “Fortune,” which is 
the proud product of the boys who 
also publish the little weekly called 
“Time,” shows a drop of 38 per cent 
since last year. (Isn’t there anything 
in the “Fortune” line any more?) 
House & Garden is down 40 per cent. 
Judge, the comic magazine, is down 70 
per cent. (What’s wrong with this 
picture? It is a sad thing to see fine 
periodicals running to seed, after so 
many years of success.) 

Nation’s Business, the organ of the 
“mis-named” U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and organ of the utility inter- 
ests, as Senator Norris calls it, shows 
drop of 44 per cent. Physical Culture 











is off 36 per cent. (People must be 
getting plenty of exercise without 
cost.) Old St. Nicholas, who used to 


be so jolly, is 40 off. (Even Santa must 
feel the depression.) Vanity Fair and 
True Story are down 33 per cent, Good 
Housekeeping 18, Pictorial Review 10, 
Vogue 28 and Woman’s World 18. 
American Weekly shows loss of 13 
per cent; Business Week is 40 off, and 
Forbes’ magazine, which is also a 
business-getter, is down 63 per cent. 
(Business must be awful.). The New 
Yorker, which asks, in big advertise- 
ments, the cryptic query, “How can 
you sell them EASY if the publisher 
sells them HARD?” is off 11 per cent. 
Time, which caters in such clever style 
to the clever-rich, must find the cater- 
ing hard, as it is off 20 per cent. Still, 
the Literary Digest, Time’s great rival, 
is off still more—32 per cent, and 
Collier’s is 26 per cent below par. That 
splendid pace-setter, Saturday Evening 
Post, which is proclaimed as the best 
index we have to the state of business, 
is 41 per cent below last year. (Ouch!) 
Liberty has had costly “surveys” 


made which it says “proves Liberty 
surely has an immediate claim upon 
the consideration of those whose job 
it is to recognize magazine values with 
orders’’—but the orders evidently are 
not forthcoming, for Liberty is off 
about 45 per cent from same month 
last year. 


Conde Nast has four magazines 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden 
and American Golfer. When the 
crash came in 1929 he declared it 
would never touch the rich man’s 


world—but his magazines show a drop 
of one-third from last year, and now 
he has announced a reduction of ad- 
vertising rates. Mr. Nast says “this 
move is prompted by a desire to en- 
courage the advertisers of yesterday 
to make a fresh bow to their buying 
public,” and he adds that his publica- 
tions “offer the most economical ap- 
proach to the quality market.” 

Out of 47 publications listed in the 
farm-paper field, not one shows an in- 
crease in advertising over last year. 
The last count of advertising in daily 
newspapers shows drop of 32 per cent. 
Radio advertising is off 30 per cent. 
Sales of Bibles are lowest since 1925 

On the other hand there are many 
indications that money is starting to 
circulate more freely. Postmaster 
General Farley says postal receipts 
are on increase, and this is regarded 
as a reliable index of business activity. 
Department store sales are reported as 
“improving’’—but they are still 10 per 
cent below last year. Sales of sugar 
are increasing, and when people eat 
more sugar it indic ates bettering con- 
ditions. 

Large numbers of industrial and 
business concerns are reporting that 


they are increasing wages, and this is 
taken as a good sign. However, in 


many cases the real purpose behind 
these claims is to secure some pub- 
licity without paying anything for it. 
A concern which is reported as in- 
creasing wages gets a lot of free ad- 
vertising. Organized labor reports 
that unemployment as a whole shows 
a drop instead of increase. 

Newspaper headings continue to be 
deceptive. For instance: “Car load- 
ings Increase During Week”—but we 
find the figures do not bear out this 
rosy claim, for the totals were less 
than for same period a year ago. 

Production of steel has risen to 
about 36 per cent of capacity, which 
is a 100 per cent jump. “Commodity 
prices advance 40 to 100 per cent,” 
Says a news report. 

Telephone business is still on the 
wane and profits are far below same 
time last year. Talk evidently is not 
cheap enough. 

The jump in cotton alone is figured 
to bring the South $130,000,000 more 
than the growers would have got at 
old rates. Corn and wheat have also 
gone into high—reaching levels of 
two years ago. Of course the stock 
gamblers will always be a couple of 
jumps ahead of honest people—and in 
their case many prices have multiplied 
several times so far. Stocks as a 
whole have gone above the level of 
last fall. But there are some bad 
spots. German, Japanese and other 
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foreign bonds have had a slump, as re- 
sults of war talk. Alexander Hamilton 
Institute says sound business is going 
to enjoy steady improvement—pro- 
vided nothing drastic happens. 

North Carolina is latest state to join 
the procession with a sales tax—a 
three per cent levy on everything but 
meat, milk, meal, lard, molasses, sugar 
and coffee. 

a eo 
SAVES RAILROAD FARE 

The railroads received another blow 
when Leopold Stokowski gave a con- 
cert in Washington while his sym- 
phony orchestra remained in Phila- 
delphia. No it wasn’t a radio broad- 
cast nor a phonograph record—it was 
a device which he and the telephone 
company have worked out. Three 
wires lead from the orchestra to the 
concert hall, miles away; and while 
the orchestra plays the director sits 
in the rear of the auditorium and ma- 
nipulates the controls, obtaining ef- 
fects that would be impossible by the 
orchestra alone. Like a Scotch honey- 
moon where the bride stays at home, 
Stokowski can now give concerts all 
over the country without buying 
tickets for his 115 musicians. The 
telephone company is hoping the new 


trick will bring in profits for itself 
and help its stock. 
ae _ac 
Maybe we'll soon have the 2-cent 


first class mail postage rate back. Post- 
master General Farley recently told 
the Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion in Chicago that the administra- 
tion proposes to restore that rate as 
soon as possible. 


Banner Clubs 


These are the six most popular magazine combina- 
tions of the year. Prices guaranteed 30 days only. 
CLUB NO. $4 CLUB NO. 106 





Country Home Woman's World 
Household Mag. 35 Good Stories 
Successful sae. $ Home Friend 
Breeder's Gazette Capper’s Farmer 
The Pathfinder |The Pathfinder Save $1.15 
= ms 700 CLUB NO. 710 
Good Stories Better Homes & 
50) pynreens $ 
oman’s World 50 
— Fue? ‘Household Mag. 1 
Gentlewoman Mag. Country Home 
The Pathfinder 2 
CLUB NO. $4 LUB NO. 714 
Illus. Mechanics Pictorial Review $ 
Woman's World 35 Better Homes & 60 
Successful vorid, 9 Gardens 
Gentlewoman Mag. | woman: s World 
Magazines must go to one address—each for one year. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON. D.C 
We'll PAY You Money 
Your spare time is worth real money—we'll pay 
you in cash for it. Your regular occupation need 
your leisure moments each day you can build a sub- 
stantial spare time income Hundreds of our rep- 
resentatives are earning from $25 to $50 extra every 
month in just this way 
LET US HELP YOU, TOO 
Right in your vicinity, among your own acquaint- 
ances, there are hundreds of Pathfinder readers whose 
No experience is necessary—no investment required 
Write today for complete information and free work- 
ing outfit. No obligation attached to your inquiry 
— — USE THIS COUPON —- —- — — 
sU BSCRIPTION MANAGER 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
I would like to sell you some of my spare time 


Farm Journal 

| The PathGnéer 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
not be interfered with, but by giving us a few of 
new and renewal subscriptions you can easily secure. 
Please send me free particulars 


Name 


Address 


City $setbcbasee jeveeteres State 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


The White House swimming pool, 
paid for by popular subscription, is 
expected to be completed and ready 
for use by June 1. It is an indoor 
pool, built in the west wing of the 
White House. A little more than 50 
feet long by 15 feet wide, and ranging 
in depth from five to eight feet, the 
President will have a place to con- 
tinue the swimming exercises which 
played a major part in helping him to 
overcome the effects of infantile 
paralysis. 

Swimming is about the only sport 
affording exercise which Mr. Roose- 
velt is able to take part in. And does 
he love to swim? He is really an 
excellent swimmer and will not only 
get lots of fun but some much needed 
exercise in the first White House 
swimming pool. No other President, 
First Lady, or member of their fami- 
lies has been ardent enough swimmer 
to have a pool built at the Executive 
Mansion. This new pool occupies that 
part of the west wing that had been 
used by former presidents as a stable, 
green house, laundry, maids’ room, etc. 

As he swims about in the pool the 
President can see the spacious White 
House lawns through the arched win- 
dows on either side... The concrete 
pool is lined with glazed terra cotta 
in aquamarine with a six-foot wains- 
cot of pale green terra cotta. There 
is an arched ceiling from which are 
suspended sun-ray lamps.  Under- 
water lights add to the beauty of the 
simple but efficient little pool. The 
water, which is filtered and sterilized, 
can be heated on cool days and the 
room itself can be heated by concealed 
radiators. 

Every deck of cards is supposed to 
have a joker. Therefore the “New 
Deal” deck had to have one. So say 
Washington’s corps of newspaper cor- 
respondents. And they have given 
that “high honor” to Major A. V. Dal- 
rymple, “new deal” Director of Pro- 
hibition. When a group of corre- 
spondents called on the new dry chief 
and began firing questions at him con- 
cerning reports that New Jersey rack- 
eteers were given federal permits to 
operate breweries it nettled him. It 
was the Major’s first and, so far as we 
know, only press conference. 

Greatly angered by their relentless 
prodding, he stormed that “how I run 
the Bureau of Prohibition is none of 
the public’s damned business” and or- 
dered them out. Some made bold 
enough to return and were again or- 
dered to “clear out.” Carrying tales 
out of school, the newspaper boys told 
Attorney General Cummings all about 
it. No, we weren’t there, Charlie, but 
they say the Major was “called on the 
carpet” by the Attorney General. 

Washingtonians are still talking 
about the government employee who 
saved a number of his pay checks, not 
knowing that the time limit on them 
was three fiscal years. Yes, at the 
end of that period even government 
checks become uncashable. 














This man, reported to be a War De- 
partment clerk, cashed some of his 
checks to live on, and saved the others. 
When he found out that they were un- 
cashable, his friends advised that he 
file a claim for the entire amount of 
the uncashed checks. He filed his 
claim and sure enough it went through. 

Soon he received a notice to report 
at the General Accounting Office to 
get a new check for the full amount— 
$2,228, said to be more than he makes 
in a whole year. But, even in these 
days when checks and cash are hard 
to get, this patriotic employee would 
not accept the check. Explaining that 
Uncle Sam had been good to him and 
that the government itself was badly 
in need of money, he made a gift of 
what was due him to the Treasury. 
Thus one employee showed his ap- 
preciation of having a federal job. 

There has been so much said and 
written about married women work- 
ing for the government, especially 
when their husbands are employed by 
Uncle Sam, and quite a few of them 
have lost their jobs for that very rea- 
son, that one Navy Department stenog- 
rapher, who writes Mrs. before her 
name, resigned so that someone less 
fortunate could have her position, 

Since the second bonus army march- 
ed on Washington we have had a num- 
ber of inquiries as to what and where 
is Ft. Hunt. This historic old fort is 
located on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac river about 10 miles below 
Washington. It is one of the most 
famous of the numerous old forts sur- 
rounding the national capital. For a 
long time it was one of the Coast Ar- 
tillery defenses on the Potomac. It 
was ceded to the state of Virginia in 
1897 and in 1927 both Ft. Hunt and 
Ft. Washington across the river on 
the Maryland side were abandoned as 
part of the harbor defense of the Po- 
tomac because of their great distance 
from the mouth of the river. The tract 
at Ft. Hunt contains 197 acres im- 
proved with numerous buildings, ram- 
parts, entrenchments, etc. By an 


agreement with the administration the 
bonus marchers were quartered and 
fed at Ft. Hunt. 

President Roosevelt has given his 





How the great dome of the Capitol is 

now illuminated at night to show up its 

magnificence and to stop aviators from 
flying into it. 
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secretaries and other aids permissi: 
to write for publication so long 
they do not embarrass him or his «; 
ministration. Two of the President 
secretaries—Stephen Early and ( 
Marvin McIntyr: 
are former ney 
paper men. | 
they say they ha 
been too busy 
even think abo 
writing §articl 
for publication. § 
really the first 
take advantage « 
Mr. Roosevelt 
generous offer 
Prof. Raymond 
Moley, assistan! 
secretary of stal 
and adviser to th 
President. Pro! 
Moley has _ bes 
signed by a syndicate to write a week 
ly article on “The State of the Nation 
a series of articles on government 
economics and public affairs. Th: 
series will start June 1. Of course thx 
Assistant Secretary of State will writ: 
on his own and not as an adminis 
tration spokesman. 

Musicians have a way of gettin: 
theirs even if they do not work. Th: 
Musician’s Union has an ironclad rul 
than an orchestra or band cannot en 
tertain for pay outside of its territor) 
unless a certain number of local mem 
bers are hired. The effect of this rul 
can best be explained by citing an ex 
ample. When Fred Waring has play 
ing in Washington recently he had to 
hire 21 local musicians before he 
could go on the air for his regular 
Wednesday night broadcast. It cost 
Waring $168 for the local talent al- 
though they never played a note or 
even opened their music cases. Bu! 
they had to be in evening dress and 
ready to fill in any vacancy that might 
occur in the Waring band during th: 
broadcast. Freddie thinks the rule is 
a good one, and no doubt the local 
musicians do too. 

A a: ee 


A SERIOUS MISS-STEAK 


A statesman in Washington the othe: 
day wished to emphasize a point and 
he told a little story about Danie! 
Webster. Webster, it seems, had been 
sued by his butcher for not paying a 
bill of long standing. Webster kep! 
delaying the decision of the suit by 
means well known to sharp lawyers 
In the meantime the butcher stopped 
serving Webster and Daniel missed 
those steaks very much. Finally on 
day they met on the street. Webste: 
asked him why he had not sent around 
to his house each day to get his order 
as before. 

“Why, Mr. Webster,” explained th: 
butcher, with great embarrassment, *! 
supposed you would not want to deal 
with me after I had brought sui! 
against you.” 

Webster bristled up and said: “Oh 
sue me all you want to, but fo 
heaven’s sake don’t let me starve t 
death meantime.” 

oo 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Sloga 





Col. McIntyre 
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“Way Down Upon the 
Suwannee River” 


Undoubtedly the most famous river 
in America is the Mississippi. School- 
children learn who discovered and ex- 
plored it, what big cities lie on its 
banks, and the 26 states that are drain- 
ed, or partly drained by “Ole Man 
River.” Some people claim it runs up 
hill. Engineers battle to stem its 
floods, Which are important enough to 
become presidential campaign issues. 
But most important of all, it becomes 
the theme of dozens of popular songs, 
No wonder it’s famous—it’s the best 
known river in America. 

One would naturally suppose, there- 
fore, that the second most famous river 
would be the second best known. Hun- 
dreds of millions of people know, sing 
and love “Way Down upon the 


Suwannee River” yet very few know 





—Pathfinder Photo 


Snapshot of the Suwannee river taken by 
the Pathfinder travel editor during one of 
his trips through Florida. 


where it is or what kind of a river 
it is. Still fewer people have seen it. 
When Stephen Foster wrote his fa- 
inous song, he had never seen the 
Suwannee (two N’s are correct) river. 
He wrote the music first and then 
started looking around for a river that 
would fit into the song. He tried Pee- 
dee river first, but that wasn’t euphoni- 
ous enough. Suwannee fitted in so 
beautifully that it stuck as soon as its 
hame was spotted on the map. 

If Foster had not been such a con- 
scientious song-writer we’d no doubt 
be singing “Way Down upon the Pee- 
dee River,” and Suwannee would be 
just as unheard of to most people as 
Peedee is now. Quick, now! where 
is the Peedee river? It’s bigger than 
the Suwannee. Yet there are very few 
people outside the Carolinas (or the 
“eography class studying those states) 
vho are even aware of the existence 


of that river. It just hasn't got a press 
agent, and it missed a good one when 
Stephen Foster gave it the go-by, 
though their Deep river does have 
a song. 

Euphonious as is the name “Suwan- 
nee,” it seems to describe the river 
itself. Even if we take the conception 
that most kids get from the name, it 
fits. Taking the sound literally, 
Suwannee becomes “Swanny” to the 
child, and he unconsciously pictures it 
as a placid lake, set in a beautiful park, 
in which graceful swans are drifting 
lazily. That is the impression one 
gets when one sees the river—serenity 
and beauty, with only the swans 
missing. 

If you want a good one-word de- 
scription of the river, just ask a 12- 
year-old Georgia country girl to say 
“Suwannee.” That’s exactly the kind 
of a river it is—slow, smooth, delight- 
ful, beautiful, and truly Southern. 

The river rises in the Okefinokee 
swamp of southern Georgia, and starts 
its journey in a small way by being 
the outlet for Billy’s Lake. But in- 
creases in size rapidly, since it is fed 
by underground springs and rivers. It 
flows through Florida and empties 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The towns along the shore of the 
Suwannee are few and far between, 
and those that do repose on its banks 
are small. The river seems to turn 
out of its course, on several occasions, 
to avoid passing the larger towns. 

The general impression seems to be 
that the Suwannee flows’ through 
swamp land, or is swampy itself. 
Charles N. Elliott, who made a canoe 
trip the whole length of the river, in 
his report to the American Museum of 
Natural History, describes the stream 
as appearing to flow through solid 
rock. The “swampy” impression is 
received because of the semi-tropical 
vegetation lining its banks. Live oak 
and cypress, from which are suspend- 
ed long streamers of Spanish moss, 
rise from the very edge of the water, 
on banks of porous limestone. But the 
black water does give it a gruesome 
look. 

One reason for the majestic loneli- 
ness of the stream is the fact that much 
of the land along its course is included 
in estates or hunting preserves. Gray 
squirrels, fox squirrels, rabbits, tur- 
keys and deer are plentiful in the 
forests, while there are enough bear 
to make it interesting for the hunter. 
Alligators are common in the river, 
especially towards the mouth. 

That such a river could inspire a 
composer to write his most famous 
song is easily understood, for the very 
air above its tranquil waters seems 
filed with romance. But that the 
spirit of the song should so happily 
fit the spirit of the river should be a 
mere accident seems almost uncanny. 





——_—_—___+.-__ 
WILDCAT CURRENCY 
Abraham Lincoln once told an 


anecdote which well illustrates what 
may happen when the printing presses 
are turned loose to print “scrip” 
money. It was in the early days of 


the West, when good money was very 
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scarce and the people resorted not 
only to barter but also to the use of 
paper currency which had little or no 
value. 

The supply of wood on a Mississippi 
steamer had about given out and the 
captain had the boat brought to the 
shore by the first woodpile that was 


sighted. The captain then went to 
bargaining with the owner, in this 


way: “Is that your wood?” 

“Sartainly, that’s my wood,” answer- 
ed the native. 

“Do you want to sell it?” 

“Yes, sartainly.” 

“Will you accept currency for it?” 

“Yes, sartainly.” 

“How will you take it?” 

“Cord for cord.” 

iianaiediina 


THE O. K. HAT STABILIZER 


It is unaccountable that women will 
take any chances of losing a hat off 
in a hurricane or when riding in an 
auto or on horseback when the in- 
ventive genius of America has made 
such admirable provision against this 
danger. “Safety 
first” should be the 
rule when wearing 
a valuable hat, and 
that is what prompt- 
ed an inventor in 
1912 to supply the 
neat, handsome and 
efficient appurte- 
nance illustrated 
here. 

Women’s hats just 
at present are close- 
fitting and small and they present very 
little wind-resisting surface—but who 
knows when the fashion czars will 
order the women to wear heavy head- 
gear as big as a drum-major’s shako? 
The proper thing is to be ready when 
the call comes. 

The patent has recently expired on 
this really stunning invention, so that 
any woman who is handy with tools 
can make one for herself. A pair of 
clamps, made of twisted wires, are 
adjusted to the shoulders. The top 
ends of these clamps are attached to 
the hat, at any convenient point. 

No wonder the inventor of this af- 
fair was enthusiastic over it. In his 
description and claims, duly attested 
by the Patent Office, he stated that his 
device would “prevent headaches, al- 
low free movement of the head, inde- 
pendent of the hat, and afford an un- 
obstructed exhibition of the ornamen- 
tation and trimming of the wearer’s 
hair and of the hat.” What more 
could be asked? 

Oe 


OPERATIONS UNBIBLICAL? 


“I’m not going to let those doctors 
take Uncle Eli’s appendix out,” ex- 
claimed Aunt Jerusha Podger, of Coon 
Lake, Iowa. 

“Why is that?” a neighbor asked. 

“Well, it’s against the Scriptures,” 
said Aunt Jerusha. 

“How’s that? I never heard about 
it,” said the neighbor. 

Aunt Jerusha replied: “Doesn't it 
say in the Bible, as plain as day, 
‘What God has joined together, let no 
men put asunder’?” 
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A NEW DEPRESSION 

Captain C. B. Mayo, U. S. Navy, com- 
mander of the oil tanker Rampano, 
has found a new ocean trench ap- 
proaching the 34,210 feet of the Min- 
danao deep. Repeated soundings with 
the sonic depth finder reveal this new 
ocean valley, just off the coast of 
Japan, to be 5,501 fathoms, or 33,006 
feet. If Mt. Rainier and Pikes Peak 
were placed on top of each other in 
this hole there would still be nearly 
a mile of water covering them. 

The topography of the ocean bottom 
is similar to the land areas, there 
being valleys, plateaus, and mountain 
ranges. Most island groups are merely 
the tops of submarine mountain peaks, 
worn more or less smooth by erosion. 


INDIANS AS GEM MINERS 


The American Indians were excel- 
lent prospectors, declares Sydney H. 
Ball, consulting mining engineer of 
New York, yet because of their ignor- 
ance of smelting their mining consist- 
ed of little more than finding free gold 
and precious stones. 

Considerable progress had _ been 
made in the mining of gems, and they 
were as Skillful as were the Egyptians. 
Using stone hammers and horn picks 
for tools, they turned out excellent 
ornaments. In hard rock mining the 
rock was split by building a fire over 
it and throwing cold water on it when 
heated. Many of the turquoise, jade, 
mica and rock crystal mines now in 
use were started by the Indians. 


PROOF THAT EARTH TURNS 

Four simple proofs that the earth 
revolves on its axis are given by Dr. 
E. E. Free. The first is the action of 
the Foucault pendulum. Hung on a 
suspension that is as frictionless as 
possible, and in a place where there 
is no air or other disturbance, the 
plane of the pendulum’s’ swing 
changes, making a complete revolu- 
tion in approximately 24 hours. The 
time varies slightly, depending upon 
the distance from the equator. The 
second proof is the gyroscope, which 
indicates the movement of the earth 
under it in much the same way as the 
pendulum. 

The third proof is observed in the 
firing of big guns, the shells deviating 
from their calculated course, in one 
direction in the northern hemisphere 
and the opposite direction in the 
southern. The fourth proof is the 
often observed fact that a perfectly 
round weight, dropped down the ex- 
act center of a deep well or mine shaft, 
will hit the bottom about an inch east 
of center for each 500 feet of fall. 


KANSAS UP IN AIR 





Kansas has been up in the air since 
the first of the year, and all because 
the weather man isn’t playing fair. 
The western part of that state hasn’t 
had a good rain since last June, and 
the loose earth of the tilled fields and 
the powdery subsoil have been lifted 


by the winds and either held in sus- 
pension or carried eastward until 
much of the cultivated land is strip- 
ped down to clay hard pan. The 
damage, over three months, is esti- 
mated to be greater than that caused 
by the Southern California earthquake. 


STRATOSPHERE HURRICANES 


Observation of smoke and dust trains 
left by disintegrating meteors and 
leonids reveals that the winds increase 
materially in the stratosphere, until 
hurricanes with a speed of 143 miles 
an hour are noted 60 miles above the 
earth. These winds are not steady 
blows, for the movements of the train 
of one meteor showed an increase in 
velocity of 50 miles an hour during a 
30-minute observation. 


LONESOME STAR DUST 


Three grains of dust suspended in 
the air of the Grand Central Station in 
New York would be more crowded 
than is matter in the universe, accord- 
ing to Prof. Joel Stebbins of the Wash- 
burn observatory at Madison, Wis., 
yet so vast are the distances to most 
of the fixed stars that the intervening 
dust gives their light a distinctly red- 
dish tinge. 


SCARING WINDOW BANDITS 


A recent epidemic of window rob- 
beries in London has led to the adop- 
tion of an alarm which not only at- 
tracts the attention of police and 
passers-by, but is calculated to so star- 
tle the robber that he will abandon 
any thought of loot. 

The display windows of the shops 
so equipped are suspended on hooks, 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





France has a new five-horsepower, 
two-passenger baby auto. 
Blonds and red-heads have much less 


resistance to septic infections than 
brunettes. 
Dr. Frank Pearson, well-known 


psychologist, declares that stuttering 
is a personality defect rather than a 
speech defect, and that it is caused by 
pampering in early childhood. 

The Department of Agriculture states 
that the recent extremely mild win- 
ters are responsible for the spread of 
certain plant diseases. 

Millipeds, which lay about 200 eggs 
at a setting, make an individual nest 
of chewed-wood paste for each egg. 

Sleeping at night is only a habit, 
says Prof. Nathan Kleitman of the 
University of Chicago. Resting during 
the day would be just as beneficial. 

A German engineer is visiting the 
United States for the purpose of show- 
ing brewers how vitamins in beer will 
give an added food value. 

Tests by the Iowa State college show 
that men really are better car drivers 
than women. Women are inclined to 
kill the engine, cut more corners, 
clash the gears and make unnecessary 
flourishes in getting their cars started. 
The conclusions were reached after 
testing 1,000 drivers of nearly equal 
experience. 
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Mrs. Peck—I refused more than one man 
before I married you. 

Mr. Peck—I don’t doubt it. 


have any luck like other men. 


I never 


and these are connected to electrica! 
contacts. When the window is broken 
the contacts close and a flash of re 
light gives the alarm. This is imme 
diately followed by the emission 0! 
a dense acrid smoke and the sounding 
of a police siren. 


EARLY AMERICAN HORSES 


It is generally known that the for 
bears of all modern horses were 
brought to America from Europe, the 
first by the Spanish conquistadors fol 
lowing the discoveries of Columbus; 
but F. W. Thurnau of Chicago, who has 
recently returned from a scientific ex- 
pedition in South America, brings 
back complete specimens of fossilized 
horses which show that they were 
found in the Western Hemisphere 
thousands of years before the coming 
of the white man. 

The skeletons differ slightly from 
the modern dobbin, forming a connect- 
ing link between the “true horse,” and 
the prehistoric three-toed animal, 
specimens of which are now seen in 
museums. The bones of giant sloths 
and mastodons were also uncovered. 

; fone 
KNOW ANY BIGGER? 

J. Hartley of Kalamazoo says he was 
a soldier in the old country, in a pick 
ed company of crack shots. Every 
morning a barrel was rolled down a 
hill 500 yards away and the men had 
to fire 20 rounds each while it mad 
its descent, aiming at the bung hole 
The descent took about a minute. Any 
man missing the bung or not getting 
his 20 shots off was court martialed 
In the six years Mr. Hartley was in 
the company he reports that there was 
not a single court martial. 

Hank Fight of Millersburg Ohio, says 
he has a clock so old that the shadow 
of the pendulum has cut out a slot 
in the back of the clock. 

— ee 
ODE TO 1933 
Hundreds each morning I behold 
Along the highways walking. 

Some are walking to reduce; 
More are reduced to walking 
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BROADCASTING 


Two broadcasts will be made from 
Chicago over the Columbia network 
on May 27, marking the opening of 
the Century of Progress Exposition. 
President Roosevelt is expected to par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies to be broad- 
cast. The colorful ceremony, known 
as the “Salute of the Nations” will be 
described from Soldiers’ Field between 
one and 2:30 p. m. (eastern daylight 
saving time). The other broadcast 
will be from 9:15 to 10:30 that evening. 

At 10 o’clock sharp, the climax to the 
opening ceremonies will come when 
the light from the star Arcturus will 
be relayed to turn on the lights in all 
the exposition buildings. 

During the broadcasting of the popu- 
lar Death Valley Days program re- 
cently they actually cooked a meal to 
give the realism of the out-of-doors to 
a Western scene. 

The sponsors of “The Magic Voice” 
series featuring Elsie Hitz and Nick 
Dawson as June Armstrong and Jim 
Norman have renewed their contracts 
for an additional 13 weeks, so this 
romance will be on the air until the 
end of June. 

On October 29 Leopold Stokowski, 
music director of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, will broadcast an all-re- 
quest program selected by ballot of 
radio listeners. This unusual program 
will comprise those numbers which 
receive the greatest number of votes 
from all parts of the country. Every 
interested listener will be urged to 
send in his selections and a list of the 
most popular ones will be announced 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Georgetown university (Washing- 
ton) is giving a course in radio speak- 
ing. The students are given training 
before a microphone in actual broad- 
casting environment. 

H. V. Kaltenborn, veteran journalist 
and radio news commentator, will re- 
port the progress of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference in a series of broad- 
casts over the Columbia network di- 
rect from London. The conference of 
representatives of all the great nations 
of the world will convene on June 12, 
the formal opening of which will be 
presided over by King George V. 

Many outstanding events in the vari- 
ous fields of sport will be described by 
CBS sports announcers this summer. 

The Chesterfield program will re- 
turn to the air June 2. Lou Holtz, 
musical comedy and revue star, will 
head the show as comedian and mas- 
ler-of-ceremonies. 

In the opinion of Henry Bellows, 
vice president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, the American system 
of commercially sponsored radio pro- 
grams is far superior to the systems in 
Europe where radio broadcasting is 
sovernment owned and operated. 

Incidentally, the big networks and 
Stations are now going in five-minute 
programs, since their one hour, half- 
hour and even their quarter-hour con- 
tracts are not so plentiful any more. 
More than ever the big chains are 

















welcoming political speakers. Guess 
you listeners have noticed the increase 
in operatic and symphony programs 
of late. That’s because the sponsored 
programs have been falling off. 
ee —— 
“SUNKEN DOLLARS” RE-ENACTED 

Apropos our serial story “Sunken 
Dollars,” here is a thrilling story of 
real sunken dollars re-enacted in real 
life. It all began 22 years ago when 
two ships collided 60 miles off the Vir- 
ginia capes. In 1911 the Ward liner, 
Merida, was sunk in a collision with 
the Admiral Faragut. The ill-fated 
liner carried with her into Davy 
Jones’s locker some $5,000,000 in gold 
bullion, gold coin, silver, jewels and 
bank notes. Ever since treasure 
hunters have sought the watery grave 
of the big ship in order to salvage 
her rich hoard. 

Last fall Capt. H. L. Bowdoin, of 
the steamer Salvor, claimed he had 
discovered the wreck and was only 
waiting until spring to begin salvage 
operations. But when the Salvor 
steamed out to the treasure ship re- 
cently a rival was found on location. 
The rival was the Hall-Everts expe- 
dition of treasure hunters aboard the 
trawlers Theresa and Dan, which were 
commanded by Capt. John Hall. This 
rival expedition claimed that the Sal- 
vor did not locate the lost ship last 
fall because it had just found it seven 
miles from the place where Capt. 
Bowdoin reported finding it. A real 
“pirate” sea battle was threatened 
until a Coast Guard vessel steamed out 
to see that such a thing did not occur. 

After some watchful waiting the 
Hall-Everts expedition pulled up 
anchor and sailed for port where they 
charged the Salvor with forcing them 
from their position near the treasure 
ship by cutting their anchor chain. 
They appealed to an assistant United 
States attorney at Norfolk who refer- 
red them to an investigator for the 
Department of Justice. Capt. Bowdoin 
claims all rights to the sunken treas- 
ure because his expedition first discov- 
ered the wreck. 

If his salvage operations are success- 
ful the government will increase its 
gold reserve by the amount of gold 
recovered. President Roosevelt’s proc- 
lamation requires that all gold coming 
into any one’s possession, no matter 
from what source, must be turned 
over to the government within three 
days after he gets it. But the govern- 
ment will not just take the salvaged 
gold. It must pay the salvagers the 
equivalent in other money for it. 

oo 


A Pennapenrrwentend LION 


“Breddern an’ sistern,” said the col- 
ored minister, “Ah’s gwine ter preach 
today on a mos’ important subjec’ 
Ah’s takin’ foh mah text de passage 
whah it say, ‘de debbil goeth about 
lake a roarin’ lion, seekin’ who he may 
devour.’ Now, Ah’s gwine ter divide 
dish-yeah subjec’ into three separate 
heads. First, Ah’s gwine ter ask who 
de debbil he was; second, where de 


debbil he was a-goin’, and thirdly and 
las’ly, what de debbil he was a-roarin’ 
erbout.” 








Torture of Bunions 


Now Unnecessary! The amazing action of Pedo- 
dyne is truly marvelous, and a boon to those whose 
bunions cause constant foot trouble and a torturing 


bulge to the shoes. It stops pain almost instantly 
and with the inflammation and swelling reduced so 
quickly you will be able to wear smaller, neater 
shoes with ease and comfort. Prove it by actual 
test on your own bunion. Just write today and say, 

‘I Want To Try Pedodyne."’ Noobligation. Address 
Pedodyne Co., 180 N. Wacker Dr., Dept.B 201, Chicago, tl! 


Water Lilies 7 
RARE and CURIOUS FISH [CS 
9 Other Assorted Water 


4 Exquisite Water Lilies, Different Colors 
Only $3.95. 


3 Water Poppies, 

Plants, 6 Snails 

31 BEAUTIFUL, LARGE FANCY GOLD FISH--Only $4 

Including Telescopes, Comets, Fantails, Nymphs, Calicoes 
Write for Free Price List 

PUTNAM’S GOLD and TROPICAL FISH 

501-P Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 






















SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 


ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 
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WHY BE A LAUGHING STOCK? 


I guarantee new hair on your bald spots or money 
refunded. Dandruff, itching scalp, falling hair go over- 





night. Man past 70, bald 20 years, grew luxurious head 
of hair. My booklet ‘Scalp Health,’’ FREE in plain 
wrapper. 


CLARA BELLE ATKIN COMPANY 
Suite A-9 831 2nd Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


,PATENTS 


SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information 
on how to pecseen, and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
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form. Delays erous in patent matters. 
ing, Washington, D 
Special Offer to Introduce 
Private formula used by Dr. McCleary in treating thousands of 
patients can now be used in your own home. Never before sold 
or money refunded. THE McCLEARY CLINIC, 262-A 
Elms Bidg., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, mo. 
50 3 Seca Size Packs. A Regular $5 Value 79¢ 
razors. MONEY EY BAC "kK GUARANTEE. Blades made of the hnest re. 
zor steel and guaranteed to shave as good as any blade you have ever 
man, plus postage on delivery. H. Ingram, Dent. | » Glenside , Pa. 
FRE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. Cc. 
MARRIE booklet of our sanitary products and 
feminine rubber goods Snyder 
Each magazine one year unless otherwise ace 
CLUB NO. 508 CLUB NO. 1712 
Good Stories Delineator 
Delineator $450 
The Pathfinder Gentlewoman Mag. 
The Pathfinder 
Hollywood Movie 
$ 50 Magazine 
ate ones 
The Pathfinder = 
CLUB NO. 728 
Woman's World 
Pictorial Review $150 Country Home 
The Pathfinder Hollywood Movie Mag. 
Cut out this ad, mark the clvb of your choice and mail 
together with your name. address and remittance to 


CLARENCE A. “O'BRIEN, 69-Z Adams Build- 
McCLEARY’S PILE OINTMENT 
in drug stores. Large Trial Tube $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 

__ MEN--HERE’S A BARGAIN. 
Guarantee w, Standard size, double edge for old & new style 
used or your money refunded at once. SEND NO mone Y --Pay 4-4 
UABLE INFORMATION 
WOME N send for FREE valuable 
Products, Dent. 68-R, _227 w. North Ave.. Chicago 
Magazines must go to one address. 
Country Home $ 50 Household Mag. 
Country Home 
CLUB NO. 726 
Woman's Wo: 
Household Mag. $1 65 
Hunting & aS The Pathfinder 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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QUESTION BOX 


How are the proceeds from the sale 
of “Buddy Poppies” used? 

“Buddy Poppies” are made by dis- 
abled and needy ex-service men, the 
majority being patients in government 
hospitals throughout the country. The 
proceeds are used for welfare and re- 
lief work, including an allotment to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars’ nation- 
al home for widows and orphans of 
ex-service men, The sale is annually 
endorsed by the White House. The 
poppy was first chosen as a memorial 
flower by the American Legion at the 
suggestion of Miss Moina Michael of 
Athens, Ga., who received the inspira- 
tion by reading “In Flanders’ Fields,” 
a poem by Col. John McCrae. The 
poppy was first sold in Milwaukee in 
1919. 


When were neckties first worn, and 
where? 

Neckties, formerly called “cravats,” 
were first worn during the French 
revolution, at the same time that long 
pants came into fashion. The custom 
of wearing cravats was borrowed 
from the Croats, who at that time were 
called “Crabats.” 











Why was Stone Mountain Memorial 
erected in that far-off part of the U.S.? 


Stone Mountain is a solid block of 
gray granite 867 feet high and nearly 
a mile long, and it obviously would 
have been impossible to move it. It is 
only 15 miles from the city of At- 
lanta. The design, 200 feet high and 
1,300 feet long, being carved on its 
side, is to commemorate the Army of 
the Confederacy. 


Will government employees be cut 
off the pension list? 

Veterans employed by the U., S. gov- 
ernment will lose all disability com- 
pensation. Those not so employed will 
have their compensation reduced. Vet- 
erans will be informed by the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau as to the amounts of in- 
dividual cuts. 


What is a jungle? 

Originally jungle was the Hindu 
word for any uncultivated ground. 
Since its adoption into the English lan- 
guage the term is applied to any tan- 
gled mass of tropical vegetation. 


How many children did Thomas 
Jefferson have? 


Four children were born to the Jef- 
fersons, two of whom died in infancy. 
Martha, the oldest surviving child, was 
born in 1772, married Thomas Mann 
Randolph, who later became governor 
of Virginia, and died in 1836. Mary 
was born in 1778 and died in 1804. 
She married her cousin, John Wayles 
Eppes. 


How much has our foreign trade in- 
creased since the Civil war? 

In 1862 our imports amounted to 
$178,000,000 and our exports to $228,- 
000,000, a balance in favor of the U. S. 


of $50,000,000. The average annual 
excess of exports over imports from 
1923-31 was $592,000,000. Our most 
valuable foreign trade was from 1914- 
22, when the United States had an an- 
nual trade balance of $2,300,000,000. 
Until 1842 the American imports ex- 
ceeded the exports, but since then we 
have always had a favorable trade bal- 
ance, 


What became of the German fleet at 
the end of the war? 


Under the terms of the Armistice the 
entire German fleet surrendered to the 
British Navy at Scapa Flow in No- 
vember, 1918, and was there interned. 
On June 21, 1919, the German crews 
scuttled all the ships of the fleet with 
the exception of the cruiser “Baden.” 
Three light cruisers and some smaller 
vessels were beached before they sank. 
That these ships were scuttled was not 
due to the laxity of the British Navy, 
since the allies would not permit the 
ships to be turned over completely, 
but merely interned. The German 
sailors sank the ships to keep them 
from being incorporated in the Allied 
navies. A number of the ships were 
raised in 1928 and sold as scrap iron. 


Was King Solomon black or white? 


Solomon, the son of David, who suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne of Is- 
rael and ruled from 974 until 937 B. C., 
was the second ruler in the Judean 
monarchy, and was of that branch of 
the white race which settled in Pales- 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


MICHIGAN 


Nickname—“Wolverine”; “Auto.” 

Motto—Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amo- 
enam Circumspice (If Thou Seekest a 
Beautiful Peninsula, Behold It Here). 

State Flower—Apple Blossom. 

Area—57,980 sq. mi. (22nd in rank). 

Population (1930)—4,842,325 (83.6 
to sq. mi.; large percentage of for- 
eigners). 

Illiteracy — Native white, 0.5 per 
cent; foreign-born, 6.7; negro, 3. 

Wealth (1929) est. — $13,293,000,000 
($2,795 per capita). 

Settled—1650. 

Entered Union—1837. 

Capital—Lansing (Pop., 78,397). 

Largest City—Detroit (Pop., 1,568,- 
662). 

Government—Legislative authority 
is vested in a senate of 32 members 
and a house of representatives of 100 
members. Represented in Congress by 
two senators and 17 representatives. 

Governor — William A. Comstock 
(Dem.) Term 2 years; salary $5,000. 

Products — Motor cars and parts, 
farm tractors, foundry and machine 
shop products, engines and water- 
wheels, electrical machinery, stoves, 
brass products, chemicals, copper, 
lumber, paper, dairy products, flour 
and feed, beet sugar, iron ore, meats, 
potatoes, fruits, corn, fish, etc. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 871,700 votes 
and Republicans 739,894. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 19. 
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tine in prehistoric times, Mod: 
Jews are descended from the sa 
stock. 

The assertion sometimes heard ||! 
Solomon was of the black race is 
doubt founded on the fact that | 
Taffari, ruler of Abyssinia, claims | 
be a descendant of King Solon 
This claim is no doubt well found 
for the civilization and culture 
Ethiopia (now Abyssinia) paral! 
that of Egypt, and early records 
legends may be given historical « 
dence. The Queen of Sheba visi 
Solomon when he was king, and fr 
their son, Menelek, the kings of Ab 
sinia claim direct descent. There ; 
unmistakable traces of white blood 
the Ethiopian aristocracy. 
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COCKROACH RACING 


There is just no end to the sill\ 
things people will do to get a little 
publicity, amuse themselves, try 
make money, and so on ad infinitu) 
Horse racing has been one of ith 
greatest sports since that animal wa 
domesticated, but while the cock 
roach has been “domesticated” al! 
these years it waited for the Gre: 
wich Village Nut Club of New Yo 
appropriately enough, to organize ou: 
first cockroach derby. 

How do they make cockroaches run? 
How do they make fleas and other in 
sects and lowly creatures act? Simpl) 
by doing what these creatures do not 
like. In this first cockroach derby 
there were 10 entries in each of 1) 
races. Practically all of those en 
tered were claimed to be foreign-born 
thoroughbreds. American roaches « 
cording to this Nut club make poor 
racers because they have been chased 
so often by irate housewives that the) 
instinctively run a zig-zag course to 
save their shells from an unhealthy 
swat of the broom, fly swatter, scrul 
brush or whatshehas. And this in 
born instinct for self-preservation can 
not be corrected no matter how much: 
training is given. Europe is one grand 
nest of cockroaches, and it can suppl) 
any number of the bugs. 

The track for such races, in case you 
want to stage one, consists of a smooth, 
broad board about six feet long with 
raised sides. At one end of the board 
you bore as many holes as you are to 
have racers in each heat. The racers, 
kept in glass test tubes, are taken t' 
the other end of the board with th: 
open ends of the test tubes facing th 
end of the board with the holes in i! 

These insects hate light, so all you 
have to do to start them on a swil! 
race down the board is to flash on 
very bright light. Away they go to 
ward the holes at the other end of th 
board. You have to be ahead of th: 
racers and have other test tubes in th: 
holes to catch them when they craw! 
in or you will be out some champio! 
racers and your house may be overru! 
with roaches, should they get away. 


_—_—_—— OO? or 
Despite the widespread use of in 
sulin the diabetes mortality rate is 55 
per cent greater than 30 years ago. 


qq 
THE GROWER MUST GET MORE—Pathfinder Sloe 
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SOLUTION TO LAND PUZZLES 

How did you get along with the 
land puzzles last week? The first 
wasn’t so hard, but what about 
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those who weren’t 
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How They Can be Divided 


accompanying sketches 
should clear up any difficulty. As 
shown in Fig. 1 each of the first man’s 
four sons got an L-shaped section of 
land, while Fig. 2 shows how the sec- 
ond father divided his square of land. 
In both cases the different figures rep- 
resent the several sons’ portions. 


AMERICAN FLYER FOR BOYS 


Among the many attractions at the 
Chicago World’s Fair is the American 
flyer model railway for the boys. 
While the grownups will of course 
visit the American flyer exhibit on En- 
chanted Island the gadgets with which 
the miniature trains are operated are 
for the boys only. 

This miniature railroad system re- 
quired 10 months to build. There are 
45 sets of controls for the boys who 
are fortunate enough to get to see the 
fair and the display. The display con- 
tains 700 feet of 2% inch track, which 
is on a scale of a half inch to the foot. 
The trains are built to the same scale. 
Stations, tunnels, bridges and signals 
add to the realism of the model. 


CLEVER BASEBALL CATCH 


Place a baseball on the table, floor 
or bench, tear a small hole (about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter) 
in a piece of paper and challenge any- 
one to push the ball through the hole 
without tearing the paper. Of course 
they will have to give up. Then you 
just stick your finger through the hole 
and give the ball a healthy push. And 
so you have pushed the ball through 
the hole in the paper. 


THREE THIMBLE TRICK 


For this simple but effective thimble 
trick the performer needs but three 
ordinary thimbles and one thin dime. 
He exhibits the thimbles and dime and 
places them on the table. Then while 
his back is turned someone places one 
of the thimbles over the dime. Upon 
turning around the performer immedi- 
ately names the thimble containing the 
dime. 

The secret of the trick, of course, is 
that the dime is prepared beforehand. 
The performer fastens a short length 
of hair to it. The piece of hair pro- 
iects beyond the rim of the thimble 
and is easily seen by the performer 
who knows it is there. But to the rest 


either, the 


it will be quite in- 
they are not on to 


of the company 
visible because 
the secret. 


A TREE TOAD VETOED 
Tongue twisters are always inter- 
esting, and if used as speech exercises 
they will aid one’s’ pronunciation. 
Here is a dandy twister with a bit of 
modernism in it. 


A tree toad loved a she toad that lived up 


in a tree. 

She was a three-toed tree toad, but a 
two-toed toad was he. 

The two-toed tree toad tried to win the 


she toad’s friendly nod, 

For the two-toed tree toad loved the ground 
that the three-toed tree toad trod. 

But vainly the two-toed tree toad tried; 
he couldn’t please her whim. 

In her tree toad bower, with her veto 
power, the she toad vetoed him. 


LOOP THE STRING TRICK 
Take a piece of string a foot and a 
half or two feet long and loop it on 
a table as shown in Fig. 1. Then place 
the tip of your forefinger on the table 
in loop A—not B—in Fig. 1. Have 
someone pull on the two ends of the 





String ’Em! 


string and your finger will be caught 
in the loops. Repeat this several times 
permitting your finger to be caught. | 
Then nonchalantly loop the string ap- 


parently the same but as shown in 
Fig. 2. With this looping you can put 


your finger in either loop A or B and 
when the friend pulls the ends the 
string will come free of your finger. 








BRAIN TEASER 


In a certain family there are 15 chil- 
dren. If each child is approximately 
one and a half years older than his 
brother or sister, how old is each 
child if the sum of three of their ages 
—the 9th, 11th and 15th—is equal to 
the age of the first child? Answer 
next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s: They gather- 
ed 3121 cocoanuts. The first man hid 
624 and threw one away; the second 
man hid 499 and threw one away; the 
third man hid 399 and threw one 
away; the fourth man hid 319 and 
threw one away, and the fifth man 
hid 255 and threw one away. When 
morning finally rolled around they 
had only 1020 remaining in the com- 
mon pile, which they divided equally, 
getting 204 each. 

— 

Simpson college at Indianola, Ia., 
will lift its 50-year-old ban against 
dancing next fall. 
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CATARRH 





SINUS IS CATARRH 
Write for Special 


DOUBLE CERTIFICATE 
Guarantee Offer! 


Make a determined effort to end Catarrhal 
distress. Soothe raw, irritated membranes. 
Relieve piercing Sinus headaches. Ease 
hawking and choking. Diminish frequent 
colds. Quiet head noises caused by Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness. Get full information about 


HALL’S CATARRH MEDICINE 


Combined Treatment 
Postal brin all details of glorious relief. 
Also about Double Certificate Guaran- 
tee Offer. Entirely new plan. Nothing 
exactly like it. Works two ways—saves 
you money — makes you money. Insures 
satisfaction or full cash refund. You risk 
absolutely nothing. Can't lose. Write now. 
Hall’s also sold by Your Druggist 
F.3.Cheney & Co.,Dept.135,Toledo,O. 
Established 1872 


HALL’S CATARRH MEDICINE 


This Week’s Bargain 


Special Club 513 
Delineator 

Pictorial Review 
Household Magazine 
Country Home. 
Good Stories 

The Pathfinder You save $2.00 
Each magazine 1 year-112 big issues. Send your 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, oS. Cc. 


Summer School Students 


TEXT BOOKS 
25% to 50% LESS 


Good used books serve well. New books also 


cheaper. Teachers desk copy free with order 





















WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LISTS 


College Book Co. 


Department Pp, Columbus, Ohio 


WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Canl Find the Answer ? 








Which is heavier, a pound of gold or a 
pound of feathers? 
What President was the first not born a 


British subject? 

What country was moved on the map from 
South America to North America? 

Why did Rhode Island once have two capitals? 

What is a cow's cud? 

Do snakes live in Ireland? 

What is the difference between a Common- 
wealth and a State? 

What was the longest sentence ever uttered 
by a parrot? 

What is a slush fund? 

What distinguishes a blond from a brunet? 


Nii 7 > a — you J oo nope- 
iE ‘i on ation—can you dispose 


HN tation—can you dispose of 
Hl those you encounter in 
everyday life with equal 
confidence and promptness? 
Or. like most folks, have 


Huhta : i; 


st 


Be 
i 


you often wished for a con- 
venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 
time—one that you can 
quote as an indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and_ pro- 
gressive people that George 
W. Stimpson, the world’s 
most inquisitive man, wrote 
“Nuggets of Knowledge.’ 
It is a vast storehouse of 
condensed 


Hi 


: ‘és 


\ Sent, i 


data—the net result of years of research, 
into 427 pages and painstakingly indexed for ready 





You need not do without it any Jonger- 
send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of Knowledge” will be 
sent postpaid by return mail and your Pathfinder 
subscription extended one full year 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK ~—- —- — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1.65. 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 


reference 


Name 


Post Office 
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HOT STUFFED EGGS 
This is one of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 


recipes, and since eggs are so low al- 
most everyone can enjoy this White 
House dish. The ingredients needed 
are the eggs—five or six for a family 
of six, one-half teaspoon of minced 
onion, one teaspoon of vinegar or 
tomato juice, one-fourth teaspoon of 
salt and a pinch af pepper. 

Hard-boil the eggs, peal them and 
cut them in half lengthwise. Remove 
the yolks and mash them thoroughly. 
Mix the mashed yolks with the other 
ingredients and stuff this mixture in 
the egg white. Put the stuffed eggs 
in a dish with the stuffed side up, 
cover with tomato sauce, reheat in a 
slow oven and serve hot. 


COOK CEREALS THOROUGHLY 

Thorough cooking is the first trick 
in the preparation of cereals, says 
Elvira T. Smith, food specialist at 
North Dakota State college. The cook- 
ing brings out the flavor and gives 
these grain foods a flavor all their 
own. Because they give so much 
nourishment for so little money, 
cereals deserve a more important place 
than ever in the family diet. 

One of the most inexpensive and 
pleasing forms for using wheat is the 
whole, uncrushed grain. When it is 
well-cooked a sweet, nutty flavor de- 
velops. The whole grains should be 
soaked over night and put on to cook 
the next morning in the same water 
in which they were soaked. Add more 
water as needed and cook until tender. 

Now that everybody is having to 
economize and since the big cereal 
magnates seem bent on skinning the 
consuming public alive, thousands 
upon thousands of people are turning 
to ordinary wheat, as here stated. The 
cost is next to nothing, compared to 
the prices which are levied on pack- 
age cereals. 


WHEN BUYING TOWELS 


Home makers should use care in 
buying their towels. Some towels that 
seem like great bargains because of 
their present low prices may not be 
bargains at all. Millions of square 
yards of towels and wash cloths are 
manufactured in this country every 
year. Careful purchasing on the part 
of the shopper will do much to en- 
courage the production of good ma- 
terials. 

Points to be considered in the pur- 
chasing of towels, says Julia E. 
Brekke, clothing specialist, are absorb- 


ency or weave; wearing qualities; 
price, size and laundering quality. 
Linen and cotton are standbys for 


toweling. While linen is one of the 
most absorbent of all fibers, not every- 
one can afford the finest of fabrics for 
general use. Towels labeled “all 
linen” and offered at very low prices 
are often made of tow linen. This is 


a product of short flax fibers which 
are combed out during preparation of 
the long ones for spinning. These tow 


fibers result in a fuzzy fabric that 
leaves lint on the hands or dishes, and 
they soon wear out. A cotton towel 
is a much better buy. 

In purchasing terry cloth, or so- 
called Turkish towels, the chief fea- 
ture to watch is how securely the 
loops are fastened into the base of 
the fabric. 

PROTEIN IN COTTAGE CHEESE 

Some folks like cottage cheese, per- 
haps better known as smearcase or 
Dutch cheese, while others have to 
cultivate a taste for it. If you are 
one of those who are fond of this deli- 
cacy you may rest assured that you 
are getting your proteins. This cheese 
is very digestible. According to the 
Extension Service of the State College 
at Brookings, S. Dak., pound for pound, 
cottage cheese contains fully as much 
protein as beef, lamb, veal or fowl. 
And it contains more mineral matter 
than an equal quantity of beef and it 
produces almost as much energy. A 
pound of cottage cheese contains as 
much protein as a dozen eggs. 


WASHING SODA SAVES SOAP 


Plain washing soda added to hard 
water saves both money and labor 
since it softens the water, saves soap 
and prevents a gray appearance in 
newly washed clothes, as well as the 
insoluble scum around the edge of the 
laundry tub, the extension service of 
Washington State college points out. 

When only soap is used in hard 
water, a part of the soap combines 
with the minerals in the water and is 

yasted. This combination makes an 
insoluble scum around the edge of the 
tub and gets into the fiber of the cloth, 
giving the clothes a gray appearance. 

When a cheap water softener like 
washing soda is used first, all of the 
soap can form suds. Common house- 
hold water softeners include wash- 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Until quite recently Connecticut 
state legislators were each provided 
with a penknife for sharpening quill 
pens, nearly a hundred years after 
those pens were out of style. 

With a population of around 500,000 
the District of Columbia has had more 
than 10,000 families on the District re- 
lief pay roll. 

The public death rate from organic 
heart disease has increased 32 per 
cent in the past 10 years. 

More than 20,000 persons are em- 
ployed in Alaska fishing. 

Approximately one-fourth of the 
farm area of the South is in forests or 
woodlands. 

More than $51,800,000 of gold was 
produced by the United States and its 
territories in 1932. 

In England a king’s proclamation 
once forbade the burning of coal, the 
gases being held detrimental to health. 

There are 1,102,693 employees in the 
government service who draw more 
than a billion dollars in salaries an- 
nually—not a billion apiece but al- 
together. 





The Pathfind:; 


ing soda, borax, and 


ammonia, }));! 
washing soda is the strongest 
therefore the cheapest. Four | 
teaspoons of washing soda will us: 
ly soften 10 gallons of hard water 
eo 
THIRTEEN SPADES 
They say that a perfect hand 
bridge only comes once in a lifet 
and then the player drawing suc! 
hand either dies from heart failur: 
goes all to pieces and just can’t )! 
the hand. But not so Mrs. Mary 
Albritton, a Washington bridge { 
She has been playing the game 
15 years. When she picked up | 
hand with 13 spades in it she did 
even let on that she had such a ht 
dinger. She coolly bid seven spa 
and when she and her partner w: 
doubled, she promptly redoubled 4 
proceeded to play. If you play brid 
you can count up her score. 
TORE 2° FEAR 


A STAR FOR EVERY STATE? 


It has been called to Pathfinder’s 
tention that the handbooks of the B 
Scouts and Girl Scouts designate a 
tinct star in the flag to represent ea 
state. According to Scoutdom eac! 
state may be so represented, and 
have no quarrel with the idea. | 
helps teach the Scouts history, fv 
when they know which star repr 
sents which state, they will automat 
cally know the order in which tly 
several states ratified the Constitution 
or were admitted to the Union. How 
ever, legislation specifying the desig: 
of the flag makes no such distinction. 
The bill of April 4, 1818, signed by 
President Monroe and still in force, 
reads as follows: 

“Section 1. Be it enacted, that from 
and after the fourth day of July next, 
the Flag of the United States be 13 
horizontal stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the Union have 20 stars 
white in a blue field. 

“Section 2. Be it further enacted. 
that on the admission of every new 
state into the Union, one star be add- 
ed to the Union of the Flag; and that 
such addition shall take effect on the 
fourth of July succeeding such ad 
mission.” 

Nothing there to identify a star with 
any particular state! Neither is ther 
anything prohibiting an author fro: 
picking out the states to fit the stars 
and the author of the Scout’s hand 
book has done so in an admirab! 
logical manner. Or did he get the ide: 
from someone else? That still doesn! 
make it official, except for the Scouts 

—. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Provide neither gold, nor silver, no! 
brass in your purses; nor scrip fo! 


your journey, neither two _ coats 
neither shoes, nor yet staves: for th 
workman is worthy of his meat. 
St. Matthew 10: 9 and 10. 
ae ae a 
The late William Jennings Bryan’s 


home, Villa Serena, at Miami, Fla., was 
sold to W. F. Cheek, of that city, fo: 
$30,000, Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen ani 
William J. Bryan, jr., co-executors 0! 
the estate, making the sale. 
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WOMEN 


KITCHEN COSMETICS 

Almost every woman tries to make 
herself as attractive as possible, and 
that is not necessarily vanity. But it 
is not necessary to patronize expen- 
sive beauty shops to get beauty aids. 
The woman who hasn’t much money 
to spend on cream and lotions can find 
a number of safe and efficient beauty 
helps in her own kitchen. 

For instance, corn meal is an excel- 
lent cleanser and softener of the skin, 
especially for the hands and _ neck. 
Used either with or without soap, the 
wet meal is just rough enough to clean 
the skin without scratching. Use 
warm water first, then rinse with cold. 

The average kitchen offers several 
good substitutes when the tooth paste 
gives out or there is no money to buy 
that article. Baking soda is an excel- 
lent and very cheap dentifrice. Lemon 
juice is a good skin bleach, freckle 
lotion and remover of fruit and vege- 
table stains from the fingers. A little 
lemon juice in the final rinse water of 
the shampoo leaves the hair clean and 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c each or TWO 
FOR 25¢c. Spring Summer Book of Fashions 





containing designs of Ladies’. Misses’ and Chil- 


Gren's Patterns. 15c Address Fashion Editor, 


Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 





glossy. If the finger nai!s are brittle 
and break easily, rub in a little salad 
oil after the hands have been washed 
for the last time at night. 


TEACHING COMES FIRST 

Marriage and home-making lost out 
completely in a vote taken by the In- 
tercollegiate Association of Women 
Students. By far the largest majority 
of the college girls wanted to become 
teachers. Commercial life, music, 
interior decoration and legal practice 
followed in close order. The domes- 
tic careers, although included on the 
ballots, were forsaken. 


CLAIMS BEER IS NOT FATTENING 
When the Women’s Christian Tem- 


perance Union issued a warning to 
women that beer is fattening, the 
magazine Brewery Age immediately 


took up the challenge and has now 
made public the findings of its techni- 
cal editor, Dr. Morris A. Pozen. Dr. 
Pozen claims that beer contains no 
special ingredients which make it fat- 
tening. He says beer has definite food 
value but that this food value is even 
lower than that found in the average 
bottled carbonated beverage, in milk, 
grape juice, cocoa and coffee with 
sugar and cream. 
HELPFUL HINTS 

Lard has the greatest shortening 
power of any of the plastic edible fats. 

Soaking the lawn once a week is 
better than sprinkling it a little every 
day. 

Never starch linen. 

Cover the bottom of baby’s play pen 
with bright colored oil cloth; it washes 
easily, doesn’t leave stains on the 
floors and rugs and presents an at- 
tractive appearance. 

Laundering usually removes coffee 
stains. 

To cleanse wall paper rub 
flannel cloth dipped in oatmeal. 

Fish scale easier if dipped in boil- 
ing water for a minute. 

A tablespoon of turpentine boiled 
with white clothes will make them 
launder whiter, 

A little quicklime sprinkled around 
will drive away ants. 

Egg stains can be removed from 
silverware by rubbing with common 
salt. 


with 


——___ —__e=e- ——-  -—O—=~—CS 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves 
commit; 
For if they could, Cupid himself 


would blush. 
The Merchant of Venice, 
Act 1, Scene 4. 
ee 
SOME DO AND SOME DON’T 
Silly girl, what is the cause, 
Putting paint upon the jaws? 
Man loved woman years ago 
When her face was white as snow. 
Then, man kissed the girl, herself, 
Not a brightly painted elf. 
Kissing through a coat of paint 
Insulates, and sweetness ain’t. 
Don’t you think God made you right 
When he made your visage white? 
Oscar Raisor. 
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HISPERED 


Great Complexion 
Secret! 


O her friend she con- 

fessed the secret of her 
flawless clear white skin. 
Long agoshe learned that 
no cosmetic would hide 
blotches, pimples or sal- 
lowness. She found the 
secret of real complexion 
beauty in NR Tablets 
(Nature’s Remedy). They 
cleansed and cleared the 
eliminative tract—correct- 







| 





ed sluggish bowel action —drove out the poisonous 
wastes. She felt better, too, full of pep, tingling with 
vitality. Try this mild, safe, dependable, all-vegetable 
corrective tonight. See your complexion improve, see 
headaches, dullness vanish. 
At all druggists’—only 25c. 


FREE! frog 
en: 










TO-NIGHT 


TOMORROW ALRIGHT 








1 Quick relief for acid indigestion, 
en stomach, heartburn. Only 10c. 


“TUMS 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until all defects 
such as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver epots dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden Reenter To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-half 
pint witch hazel and use daily. At all drug stores. 





w How Rashes Do Itch! 


Bathe freely with 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Anoint with 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 
RELIEF AND HEALING FOLLOW 
Price 25c. each. Sample free. 







Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 9B, Maiden, Mass. 
WOMEN send 3c stamp today for 
valuable catalog of feminine hygiene 


MARRIE products and sanitary rubber goods 


Osan Products, P-17. 6052 Harper, Chicago 





LEADING $ 


MAGAZINES 
——ONLY 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 












{ ] Better Homes & | Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Gardens, 2 yrs Open Road (Boys), 1 yr 
Delineator, 1 yr. Opportunity, 1 yr 
Household, 2 yrs. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr Woman's World, 2 yrs 
Hollywood Movie Mag., 1 yr. {X] The Pathfinder 


You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


BIG 


Six Magarines A= 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman's World 9 Country Home 
3 Poultry Success 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
4 Household Magazine 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
5 Good Stories 13 Illustrated Mechanics 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 14 Needlecraft 
7 Home Circle 15 Home Friend 
8 Farm Journal X The Pathfinder 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below 
The Magazines in this Club Must go to One Address 


—ORDER BLANK—- -—- - ~- ~ 


THE PATHFINDER. Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one fuil year 


PTi3T4[S i678 9! N12) 14715 | 


Name 





St. or R. P. D. 


City State 





ee 
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SUNKEN DOLLARS 


A Real Old-Time Thriller Story of 
the Sea— With a Guaranteed 
Love Interest 


By Captain A. E. Dingle 
Copyright by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 


INTRODUCTION 


When Gene Selwyn, after a dispute with his rich 
father in Melbourne, walked down to the water front 
he was walking into a strange sea adventure. In- 
trigued by a girl’s smile and something mysterious 
about the ship Godiva, he applies to the mate, Mr. 
Jolly, and is signed on as a seaman. The Godiva is 
headed for England, with a cargo of silver dollars, 
bought at a discount. Judy Larking, the captain’s 
daughter, proves friendly. Captain Larking is very 
nervous about something. Purbrick and Doakes, the 
bosun, seem to be in some plot together. When Gene 
saves Benjamin, the steward, from an attack by 
Doakes, he incurs the latter’s enmity. Then just as 
the Godiva is rounding Cape Horn, she runs into a 
snow storm, Doakes is stabbed to death and Gene is 
accused by Purbrick. Captain Larking orders Gene 
locked in the lazaret. With Purbrick at the wheel, the 
ship crashes against bleak Sail Rock and begins to 
sink. Judy rushes to the lazaret and unlocks the 
door to release Gene. She falls into the hole with 
Gene, the boat sinks, but the lovers get out and are 
cast up on Sail Rock. They fashion a crude raft and 


set sail. 


“Hush, Gene! Don’t laugh like that! It 
sounds as if you believed this was the 
end. I won't believe that! I won’t! I’m 
not sorry. I’d rather be here with you 
than in the biggest steamer afloat with—” 
She stopped abruptly. He didn’t urge her 
to continue, for she shook against his 
chest, and he knew she was sobbing and 
trying hard not to. 

He thought more about those other men 
than he had done before. When the ship 
struck he was in no position to see any- 
thing. When she sank he was in no bet- 
ter case. Judy had simply said that the 
ship had been swept by a sea as she ran 
aft, and he knew the result as it concerned 
her. 

If all had happened between the mo- 
ment of her standing by a boat and her 
falling through the hatchway, it had given 
the boats very little time for getting clear. 
He had heard masts come down. Nothing 
else on the sea sounded like that, and he 
could not be mistaken. The more he 
thought about it the less he saw to hope 
for. He guessed that she knew, also. 

In the faint gray of dawn he risked 
standing to look around. They dared not 
stand at the same time, and when he had 
scanned a full circuit of the horizon he 
lay down and made her get up to ease her 
cramped limbs. He said nothing, yet, 
though the glimpse he had of the land sent 
home to him the terrific assurance that 
the raft had drifted clear of the Straits 
and was already moving out into the broad 
Atlantic. 

When she crouched beside him again he 
took up his rough paddle and without a 
word began to dig it deeply. She watched 
him for a moment; he saw her lips quiv- 
er; but she took up her board and pad- 
dled with him, averting her face so that 
he could not see the irrepressible tear. 

Through the day they paddled by spells, 
but in no degree influenced the direction 
of their raft. When night fell they laid 
down their paddles and huddled together 
again. Presently Judy shuddered, and 
said quietly: “This is the end, isn’t it, 
Gene?” 

“End? It’s the beginning!” he answer- 
ed loudly. She snuggled closer. 

“Don’t feel you have to keep up my 
courage,” she said. “I’m not that sort of 
woman, Gene. The raft’s coming to bits. 
I saw it. Short of a miracle, it’s hopeless, 
isn’t it? The truth, please.” 

“Barring a miracle, Judy, dear, I’m 
afraid it’s all up.” 

“Then hold me close, Gene. Kiss me 
first. I want you to see your shipmate 
isn’t letting you down. There!” 

Once she asked for water. He had to 


tell her now that the bung had come out 
and the water was gone. She made no 
complaint. The clothes of both of them 
were saturated with the sea and edged 
with ice. In mockery, late in the night, 
the moon shone out between scudding 
clouds and bathed them with light. Gene 
opened his eyes to the glare and shut 
them again. 

The lashing had come adrift. He let 
the unfastened board go, and used the 
line to secure Judy to the rest of the raft. 
It might be that something would happen 
along yet. Unknown to her he removed 
his jacket and covered her body with it. 
He was already beyond feeling; his frame 
was numb; when he knew his hand touch- 
ed the raft because he could not push it 
further he still could not feel the contact 
with his fingers. 

He had thrown overboard the iast shell- 
fish, for one day had given proof of their 
nauseating effects. There was nothing 
else to do but shiver and linger and hope 
against hope. 

Judy had not moved since she had set- 
tled down. Often he put his face near to 
hers, to satisfy himself that she breathed. 
She no longer shivered. Her hands were 
like dead hands to touch, but if he took 
one in his, she gave him a faint grip. It 
was as if they must maintain communi- 
cation even to the uttermost breath. 

Once he felt a deadening pang at his 
heart, and believed the end was really 
come. He could only go on waiting. When 
he tried to rise, for a last glance around, 
he could not straighten his legs. Now he 
lay and let the sea wash over him. He 
felt the coma coming, and could not fight 
against it any longer. 

The raft crashed against some heavy 
body and was upset. Excited voices cried 
out in Spanish. A sailor tumbled down 
from the rail of a small steamer, sitting 
in a bowline, carrying another rope end. 
He caught Gene as he rolled from the raft, 
secured him on the line, and screamed for 
another one. 

There was enough uproar to do justice 
to a naval battle; yet it was simply an 
Argentine government steamer, returning 
to Porto Gallegas after leaving renewals 
at various refuge stores, that had sighted 
the raft in a shaft of moonlight and al- 
most destroyed the castaways through the 
sheer energy of its aid. 

“It is a woman! Oh, the poor little 
one!’ So the sailors cried when they 
hauled Judy aboard. Gene flopped to the 
deck when they hauled him over the rail, 
incapable of speech. But a kindly skip- 
per had them taken below, poured hot 
brandy into them, and had blankets heat- 
ed at the galley for them; then left them 
to their own devices in his own small 
stateroom to do that which they consid- 
ered best in the circumstances. 

“There is no stewardess in a govern- 
ment steamer,” he smiled in grave apol- 
ogy. “But if the little one will throw out 
her wet clothes, the cook he is a married 
man, and shall give the clothes back dry.” 

Gene managed a grin at the quaint idea. 
He left the stateroom to Judy, and made 
himself comfortable before the saloon 
fire. Judy threw out her wet bundle and 
the cook hurried away with it. And in 
half an hour, rolled in hot blankets, fed 
with hot soup, Gene on a settee and Judy 
in the captain’s bunk fell into a sleep 
that was permitted to last until the little 
steamer was a good hundred miles on 
her way. 

Gene awoke feeling sore and weak, but 
got up and put on his dried clothes, 
ashamed of even seeming weak. He found 
a warm pilot jacket and a pair of boots 
beside his clothes, and put them on grate- 
fully. Then he made his way on deck to 
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Henry—W hat are you cutting that p 
out of the paper for? 

Milton—It tells about a case where « 
man got a divorce because his wife went 
through his pockets. 

Hteary—W hat are you going to do pit/; 
it 

Milton—I’m going to put it in my 
pocket. 


thank his rescuers. He’d let Judy slec; 
on a while. 

He had no idea how long they had 
already slept, but the sun was past m 
ridian, and it was long enough for a sea- 
man to sleep. Poor Judy needed much 
more rest. He walked to the bridge lad 
der. The decks were deserted. Perhap 
the crew were at dinner. He caught th: 
reek of tobacco, and it made him hungry 

“Oh, Gene! Are you rested?” Judy’ 
voice came from the bridge. 

He glanced up quickly. She smiled down 
at him, a little pallidly, but cheerful], 
She wore a big fur cap and was wrapped in 
fur. She looked positively happy, and, to 
Gene’s interested eye, adorable. He mount 
ed to the bridge with a new-found agility, 
and cared nothing for the evident but un 
uttered protest of the captain. Judy pu! 
her hands in his and she was on her toe 
with excitement. 

“Gene, father has been picked up!” she 
cried. “This steamer has been down to 
St. John Harbor, on Staten Island, to re- 
plenish a refuge store they keep there 
On the way down they spoke a homeward 
bound steamer and heard that they had 
picked up one of the Godiva’s boats. | 
don’t know who else was in it, but father 
was, and three men besides. Oh, Gene, 
I’m so relieved!” 

“I’m glad too,” he said. “If one boat 
got away, there’s a chance the other did 
But come down off the bridge, Judy. |! 
don’t believe the captain likes to have a 
common seaman using his bridge. What 
have you been telling him?” Gen 
laughed. 

“Of course he asked about both of us 
I couldn’t say you were an officer or a 
passenger, so I expect—” 

Judy looked indignant, but Gene took 
her arm. “He won’t prevent you coming 
down,” he said. “We have a lot to talk 
about before we get to— Where are wi 
bound for?” 

“Porto Gallegas. It’s not far, is it?’ 

“Not far, no,” Gene said thoughtfully 
He was thinking about the remainder of 
the homeward passage. , It suddenly oc 
curred to him that it’-might not be a 
pleasant as he at first anticipated. Judy 
would undoubtedly be given a comforta- 
ble passage, but he, a distressed seaman, 
might not even be permitted to go in the 
same ship. And he had spoken truth 
when he said there was much to talk 
about. 

Gene had come to a decision when th¢ 
little steamer arrived at Porto Gallegas 
Few regular ocean going vessels touched 
at the small port, but one there was. 
bound home, sailing on the day after they 
arrived. Judy was made much of, natur 
ally; but Gene was only a windjammer 
sailorman, distressed, and looking nothing 
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like money; ragged, unshaven, and unim- 


portant. 
“But, Gene,” Judy protested, “it isn’t 
right! I’m given a stateroom because I’m 
a captain’s daughter, and you, to whom I 
we everything, must go on Board of 
frade charity, and not even in the same 
very likely. I won’t go!” 
the good things the 
’ smiled Gene. 


” 


ship, 

“Take 
you, shipmate,’ 
worry about me. I'll bet you a pair of 
«loves I go in your ship.” He regarded 
her quizzically. “How much do you value 
that ring?” he nodded at her right hand, 
on the middle finger of which a large stone 
glittered. 

She blushed, and bit her lip. 
value it at all!” she said. “Mr. Rupert 
insisted on giving it to me, and father 
wanted me to accept it. But you see how 
I wear it.” She suddenly seemed to get 
his meaning. 


gods send 
“And don’t 


“IT don’t 


bad | 


He laughed, holding out his hand. 
really think this is an emergency, Judy. 


I'll give you a much better one—to fit a 
smaller finger, perhaps ?—if I can’t recover 
this one.” 

“I don’t care if you can’t recover this,” 
she said emphatically, dropping the gem 
into his hand as if glad to relinquish it. 
“'m afraid you won’t get enough for it 
to buy your passage, though.” 

“Leave that to me,” he grinned, and hur- 
ried away into the port. It was a small 
river town, and at first promised none too 
well, for he wanted to find somebody hav- 
ing loose cash first of all. There were 
only a few hundred inhabitants, and they 
seemed to be mostly sheep breeders. 

There were a few stores, whose stock in 
trade was chiefly sheep dip, fence wire and 
provisions, and none of the storekeepers 
looked as if he had much loose gold in 
his sock. Gene heard that the steamer 
leaving on the morrow was unusual; that 
the only regular steamer was the Buenos 
\ires packet; and the news put him on 
his toes. 

He simply had to get money. He had 
not a solitary coin in his pocket. He could 
not even go into a grog shop and strike 
up an acquaintance who could direct him. 
And he was well aware of the fact that 
his appearance was all against him if he 
approached a stranger and offered to sell 
that ring of Judy’s. 

In the end it was Lady Luck who gave 
him a lift. Outside the main store he en- 
countered a lithe, tanned, happy looking 
young ‘man dressed in brand new store 
clothes, possessing the bluest eyes Gene 
had ever seen, and obviously boiling over 
with good will and high spirits. He was 
shouting something back into the store, 
and Gene could not avoid hearing what 
Was said. 

An unseen shouted, “Best 


voice inside 








Latest Fashions Described 





7873—A smart daytime dress designed for the 
larger woman with slender hips (38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure). A 46 inch design 
requires 5 yards of 39 inch material 

7881—A youthful ensemble designed for misses 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years, also 40 and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. A 16 year design requires 27%, yards of 39 inch 
material for bolero and skirt and 2 yards for blouse. 
Bow at neck requires '2 yard of ribbon 

7887—A most popular party frock designed for 

Juniors and misses 11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 years. A 15 
year design requires 336 yards of 39 inch material. 
Belt of ribbon requires 142 yards. 
7889—A charming frock designed for junior misses 
8. 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. A 12 year design requires 
2"e yards of 39 inch material. Sash of wide ribbon 
requires 23, yards. 

7896—A cute frock for little girls 2, 3, 4 and 5 
years. A 3 year old requires 114 yards of 39 inch 
material with 15 yard of contrasting material. 

7898—A comfortable Play garment designed for 
youngsters 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. A 2 year old re- 
quires 114 yards of 32 inch material, together with 
4 yard of contrasting material. To finish with bias 


binding requires 534 yards 1'2 inches wide 


o” luck, Jock! We'll all be on the 
when you bring the lassie back !” 


And Jock bellowed, “Don’t look for us 
too soon, laddie! It’s been fower year 
since I saw Peggy, and we're makin’ the 
honeymoon a lang yin!” 

Gene stepped in the way when Jock 
came swinging along. One swift glance 
satisfied Gene that this was a clean, up- 
standing youth about to visit home after 
a long first sojourn abroad, and at the 


moment was anybody's friend though no- 
body’s fool. 

“Excuse me, old chap, but I'd like a 
word with you,” said Gene, and met the 
other’s doubtful glance with a frank grin. 
Jock stopped, making no gesture of abso- 
lute welcome, but not resenting the ap- 
proach, though he did give Gene’s ragged 
togs a shrewd once-over. “I’ve just been 
shipwrecked,” Gene added without delay, 


and at once interest was established, for 
everybody in Gallegas had heard about 
the rescue. 


(To be continued) 





NAME O’HOWLS 


E. T. 
Indiana. 

C. J. CART does local and long dis- 
tance hauling at Pennville, Ind. 

LOYAL MARKER, a Madison, Ind., 
student has perfect attendance marks 
for the past 12 years. 

Dr. A. BONEBRAKE 
medicine at Goldendale, 
50 years. 

In the little town of Astoria, Il., Mr. 
SKINNER was president of the bank 
which is now closed: Mr. KOST op- 
erates a drug store across the street. 
Mr. WOLF is the jeweler, GRUBER 
the insurance man, and DIGGS the 
dentist. 

Harry SPUNGIN runs a tailor shop 
and cleaning and pressing establish- 
ment in Greenfield, Mass. 

A. C. STRING wasn’t stringing us 
along when he said J. W. BEE is post- 
master and E. W. SEE is assistant 
postmaster at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

John SCHWINGHAMMER is a black- 
smith in a small North Dakota town. 

Add marriages: JOLY-JONES at 
Forestport, N. Y.; SWEET-LOVELY 
and POTTS-TUBBS at River Falls, 
Wis.; and SINKS-WRIGHT at Tulsa, 
Okla. 





CURE is a doctor in Muncie, 


has practiced 
Wash., for 


> 
HIS HEAD WAS TURNED 


“I’m the head of the house,” 
Pa boasted, getting red. 
“I'm the neck,” Ma smiled, 
“And I turn the head.” 
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You can rely onChica- 
*s oldest, most reliable rub- 
»er company for tire mileage at 
est cost. Increasing thou- 
sands of satisfied motorists allover 
e U.S. A. prove standard brand tires, 
pocepatsagten by Midland are best. Long. 
hard @ on rough roads guaranteed. 


50% TO 60% MORE SERVICE 


BALLOON TIRES REG. CORD TIRES 
Size we Nt ge Tubes [Size Tires Tubes 
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83x5 set of NON-GLARE 

Other Sizes— | HEADLIGHT 

L TuBes NEW | RE cTors 
GUARANTEED 

FREE WITH EACH 
FOR TiR 

256. 50. ORDER FOR 2 ES 
Send $1.00 deposit with each tire ordered. 
Balance C you send cash in full 


deduct 5 % You are guaranteed a year’s serv- 
ice or replacement at price, Order today. 


MIDLAND TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept.2380 
1000-10 West Sixty-Third Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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50% more 
headlight power; 
pierces fog:makes 
night driving safe 





ONEY FOR YQ|J 


‘YOU can earn aoney in spare Lime at 


home maki y No selling or 
canvassing. 'e instruct you, furnish com- 


with work. 
rite to-da 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 





219 Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 
The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
CLUB NO. 1707 
CLUB NO. 701 Woman's World 
Houscholé Mag. |Household Mag 
Illus. Mechanics $ 3 Good Stories 
needy -lll Illus. Mechanics - $150 
Everybody's Poultry Mag. + Ste Mag. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 713 CLUB No. Ty 

McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & Household 3 es. 

Gardens Good Stories 
Good Stories Country Home 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Send your name, address and remittance with 
number of club you select to 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
Save Money o on All Magazines 
We will meet or beat the prices quoted by any repu- 
table publisher or subscription agency. You can count 





on especially prompt service in the renewing or start- 
ing of new Pathfinder subscriptions when order is sent 
direct to us and you also know that the price you pay 
is the lowest to be obtained. Clip any offer you find 
advertised anywhere; send same to us together with 
remittance -_ our service will please you. Pathfinder. 


DON’T BE CUT 
DILES Until You Try This 


Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering 


you have pile 
in any form write 





ios a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that vou read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 2176-V Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
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Neuritis and Rheumatic Treatment Free. 


After being bed-ridden for three years as a result of 
Arthritis, I secured a prescription that so far relieved 
me of this affliction in three months as to allow me to 


enjoy the activities of life again. 


The formula was 


then furnished to hundreds of persons in and near Pas-— 


adena, who have obtained similar results. 
people had not walked for years. 


Some of these 
If your case results 


from excessive Uric Acid, such as Arthritis, Neuritis, 


Sciatica, Rheumatism and Gout, 


I want you to try it 


free. Simply send name and address to Renton Company, 


Desk 965, Pasadena, Calif. Do this today. 
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President Appeals to 
Rulers of All Nations 
to Keep the Peace 


With a war already declared in 
South America, an undeclared war 
raging in Asia, the Russian bear strain- 
ing at his chains on the Siberian bor- 
der apparently anxious to get into 
that scrap, and sabers rattling in Eu- 
rope, President Roosevelt sends an ap- 
peal to the heads of the various na- 
tions of the world to keep the peace, 
both economic and military. Follow- 
ing is the text of the Chief Executive’s 
eloquent message offering a four-point 
program for maintaining universal 
peace: 

“A profound hope of the people of 
my country impels me, as the head of 
their government, to address you and, 
through you, the people of your na- 
tion. This hope is that peace may be 
assured through practical measures of 
disarmament and that all of us may 
carry to victory our common struggle 
against economic chaos. 

“To these ends the nations have 
called two great world conferences. 
The happiness, the prosperity, and the 
very lives of the men, women and 
children who inhabit the whole world 
are bound up in the decisions which 
their governments will make in the 
near future. The improvement of so- 
cial conditions, the preservation of in- 
dividual human rights, and the fur- 
therance of social justice are depend- 
ent upon these decisions, 

“The World Economic Conference 
will meet soon and must come to its 
conclusions quickly. The world can- 
not await deliberations long drawn 
out. The conference must establish 
order in place of the present chaos by 
a Stabilization of currencies, by free- 
ing the flow of world trade, and by in- 
ternational action to raise price levels. 
It must, in short, supplement individ- 
ual domestic programs for economic 
recovery, by wise and considered in- 
ternational action. 

“The disarmament conference has 
labored for more than a year and, as 
yet, has been unable to reach satisfac- 
tory conclusions. Confused purposes 
still clash dangerously. Our duty lies 
in the direction of bringing practical 
results through concerted action based 
upon the greatest good to the greatest 
number. Before the imperative call of 
this great duty, petty obstacles must 
be swept away and petty aims forgot- 
ten. A selfish victory is always des- 
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Chlupp—I must look in the book to see 
whether I can go to the Chicago fair. 

Yerxa—What book do you mean—a 
guide book? 

Chlupp—No, my bank book. 


Y 


tined to be an ultimate defeat. The 
furtherance of durable peace for our 
generation in every part of the world 
is the only goal worthy of our best 
efforts. 

“If we ask what are the reasons for 
armaments, which in spite of the les- 
sons and tragedies of the World war, 
are today a greater burden on the 
peoples of the earth than ever before, 
it becomes clear that they are two- 
fold: First, the desire, disclosed or hid- 
den, on the part of governments to en- 
large their territories at the expense 
of a sister nation, I believe that only 
a small minority of governments or of 
peoples harbor such a purpose. Sec- 
ond, the fear of nations that they will 
be invaded. I believe that the over- 
whelming majority of peoples feel 
obliged to retain excessive armaments 
because they fear some act of aggres- 
sion against them and not because 
they themselves seek to be aggressors. 

“There is justification for this fear. 
Modern weapons of offense are vastly 
stronger than modern weapons of de- 


fense. Frontier forts, trenches, wire 
entanglements, coast defenses—in a 
word, fixed fortifications—are no 





longer impregnable to the attack of 
war planes, heavy mobile artillery, 
land battleships called tanks, and poi- 
son gas, 

“If all nations will agree wholly to 
eliminate from possession and use the 
weapons which make possible a suc- 
cessful attack, defenses automatically 
will become impregnable, and the 
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frontiers and independence of ever, 
nation will become secure. 

“The ultimate objective of the dj 
armament conference must be the co; 
plete elimination of all offensive wea), 
ons. The immediate objective is a su!) 
stantial reduction of some of th 
weapons and the elimination of ma 
others. 

“This government believes that th 
program for immediate reduction 
aggressive weapons, now under 
cussion at Geneva, is but a first ste 
toward our ultimate goal. We do | 
believe that the proposed immedi 
steps go far enough. Nevertheless, t! 
government welcomes the measu: 
now proposed and will exert its } 
fluence toward the attainment of fu 
ther successive steps of disarmament. 

“Stated in the clearest way, ther 
are three steps to be agreed upon 
the present discussion: 

“First, to take, at once, the first deti 


nite step toward this objective, a 
broadly outlined in the MacDonald 
plan. 

“Second, to agree upon time and 
procedure for taking the followi: 
steps. 


“Third, to agree that while the firs! 
and the following steps are being tak 
en no nation shall increase its exis! 
ing armaments over and above the 
limitations of treaty obligations. 

“But the peace of the world must b 
assured during the whole period of 
disarmament, and I, therefore, pro 
pose a fourth step concurrent with 
and wholly dependent on the faithful 
fulfillment of these three proposal! 
and subject to existing treaty rights: 

“That all the nations of the world 
should enter into a solemn and defi 
nite pact of nonaggression; that the) 
should solemnly reaffirm the obliga- 
tions they have assumed to limit and 
reduce their armaments, and, provided 
these obligations are faithfully exe 
cuted by all signatory powers, indi 
vidually agree that they will send no 
armed force of whatsoever nature 
across their frontiers. 

“Common sense points out that i! 
any strong nation refuses to join with 
genuine sincerity in these concerted 
efforts for political and economi 
peace, the one at Geneva and _ the 
other at London, progress can be ob 
structed and ultimately blocked. 

“In such event the civilized world, 
seeking both forms of peace, will 
know where the responsibility fo: 
failure lies. 

“T urge that no nation assume suc!) 
a responsibility, and that all the na 
tions joined in these great conferences 
translate their professed policies into 
action. This is the way to politica! 
and economic peace. 

“IT trust that your government wil! 
join in the fulfillment of these hopes.” 
MAE ERE 
Everybody wants Congress and th: 
government to help them. Even the 
unfortunate victims of “ginger jake’’- 
Jamaica ginger paralysis—are seeking 
government aid in locating the guys 
who put a poisonous adulterant in th: 

ginger. 
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| eomer, seller and buyer, employer and worker together. With 
five million people reading The Pathfinder. this paper offers a rare 
| chance to profit by this modern force. Have you anything to sell, 
buy or ex ? Do you want agents? ant help? Wants 
partnet ? Wanta position ? Want te loan or borrow money ? Want 
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need do is tell your seer. in the fewest words possible and - 
cast it through Pathfinder. Cost: 60 er YY word. No adver- 





words--$8 
order. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. 
ital letters; bai- 
ashington, D. C. 


.40. Cash must ac- 





company 
No display type. First five words or less, c 
aa lower case. Address: THe PaTHFINDER, 











AGENTS 
Ne 
$50 A MONTH AND EXPENSES paid any active per- 


son; distribute circulars; samples; no capital re- 
quired; salery paid weekly; expenses advanced; send 
i5c postage for contract; sample package; we mean 
pusiness. Sumner Stickle, D10, Cottage Grove, Wis. 


100% QUICK PROFIT, selling ‘‘Behold’’ and ‘“‘Cease- 
less Warfare,’’ religious pictures, unusual merit, 
peautiful, copyrighted. Both delivered, 25c. S. W. 
Sowers, author, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
BIG MONEY TAKING ORDERS, Shirts, Ties, Under- 
wear, Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Coveralls, Pants, 
Uniforms, Playsuits. Outfit Free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 
146, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 
BABY CHICKS 
MASTER-BRED, HEAVY LAYING CHICKS from a 
genuine breeding farm at storeroom hatchery prices. 
Bloodtested. We ship COD. $1 per 100 books order. 
Per 100: Leghorns, $5.90; Anconas, Barred or White 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Minorcas, Reds, 
$6.40. 100% alive, prepaid. Catalog Free. Missouri 
Poultry Farms, Box 304, Columbia, Missouri 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 7 ; 
BULLFROG RAISING!—PAYS BIG MONEY! Inves- 
tigate this (New Industry). Valuable book, ‘‘Fortune 
in Bullfrogs,’’ free. American Bullfrog Industries, 
(145), Fremont, Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free. 
Mountain’s, Pisgah, Alabama. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 
30 REPRINTS 25C. Film developed 16 prints finished 
and Enlargement Coupon 25c. Summers, Union- 
ville, Missouri. 
INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS—PATENTED, UNPATENTED. We buy 
outright, royalty. Grant-Dacanay Co., Hewes Build- 


ing, San Francisco, California. 




















MEDICAL 


STOPS IMMEDIATELY Dandruff, 
Howard's Dandruff Remedy never fails. $1. 
Houston, Texas. 
OLD MONEY WANTED _ 
$5 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 
Coins. Keep all old money, it may be very valuable. 
Send 10 cents for New MIlustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x6. Guaranteed cash prices. Get Posted. 26 years 


in business. Coin Exchange, Box 22, Le Roy, N.Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT ATTORNEY—Allowance of claim secured 
or fee returned. C. F. Haden, 1004 N Street, Wash- 


ington, D.C. —E 
: PERSONAL _ _ - 
LONESOME? Find yourself a sweetheart through 
America’s foremost select social correspondence so- 
ciety. Confidential introductions by letter; members 
everywhere. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 908, Jacksonville, Fla. 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 

est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
respondents everywhere seeking “congenial mates.” 
a oe free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
ake, ° 


BIG CHANCE AND BIG MONEY for Movie-Talkie 

Short Stories, Ideas, Plots, etc. Write for illuminat- 
ing booklet. Daniel O'Malley Co., Suite 12-A, 20 West 
60th Street, New York. 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR FREE—Value $15. Play in half 
hour, make money entertaining. Information. Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian School of Music, 1212 North 6th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Ss 
LONESOME? Desirable ladies, gentlemen, everywhere 
(many wealthy) seek pals. Descriptions Free. Mrs. 
Budd, Box 753-K, San Francisco, California. 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy) 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends 
Particulars Free. The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LONELY? Free list descriptions, people wishing cor- 
respondence, marriage. Many wealthy. Write, 
Box 30, Springfield, Ohio. Fs = i 
WANT NEW FRIENDS? Ladies, Gentlemen, Friend- 
ship Adventures. Free particulars. Jane Lee, 4405 
Washington, Kansas City. Mo 
7 WORD LISTS - 
1600 THREE LETTER ENGLISH WORDS. (Origins 
classified, alphabetically arranged) 25c. Box P93, 
Freedom, Pa. 


Itching Scalp. 
Box 915, 




















Reliable. 
If lonely, 














____ WRITERS SERVICE 


FORTUNES BEING MADE from songs through talk- 
228, Pictures, radio, phonograph, music publishers. 
Hit’ writers revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to music. We submit to studios and 
other markets. Free reading. Send for booklet, Univer- 
Sal Song Service, 661 Meyer Blidg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Delays in the Starting and Renewing 


of subscriptions to all publications after order is for- 
warded can be avoided by sending your subscription 
orders for all publications direct to the Pathfinder. 
This rapid service is guaranteed and is possible be- 
cause Pathfinder is issued every week and subscrip- 
tion orders are entered and forwarded on the day the 
order is received. Pathfinder, Washington. D. C. 








Speaking of Advs— 


Here is one which a Pathfinder 
reader in Hollywood discovered while 
browsing in a public library (yes they 
have public libraries in Hollywood 
and many of the motion picture stars 
are great readers—many of them take 
the Pathfinder). In John O’ London’s 
“Is It Good English?” our informer 
found Roger Giles’s ad and the author’s 
explanation that it is not the creation 
of a humorist, but was written in all 
sincerity by a “freeman of the Eng- 
lish Grammar.” We will quote the 
ad and let the reader be the judge of 
whether or not it is funny. It follows: 


“Roger Giles, surgin, parish, clark, 
and skulemaster, groser and hunder- 
taker, respectably informs ladys and 
gentlemen that he drors teef without 
wateing a minit, applies laches every 
hour, blisters on the lowest tarms, and 
visicks for a penny a peace. He sells 
Godfather’s kordalls, kuts korns, bun- 
yons, docters hosses & clips donkies 
wance a month, and undertakes to 
luke after every bodies nayls by the 
sar. 

“Joesharps, penny whissels, brars 


kanelstiks, fryin pans, and other 
moozikal hinstruments, hat grately 
reydooced figers. Young ladys and 


gentleman larns their grammur, and 
langeudge in the purtiest manner, also 
grate care taken off their morils and 
spellin. Also zarmzinging tayching 
the base vial, and all other zorts of 
fancy work, squadrils, pokers, walzes, 
and all country dances tort at home 
and abroad at perfekshun. Perfumin 
and snuff in all its branches. 

As times is cruel bad I begs to tell 
ee that i has just beginned to sell all 
sorts of stashonary ware, cox, vouls, 
pigs, and all other kinds of poultry. 
Blackin-brishes, herrins, coles, scrub- 
bin brishes, traykel and godly bukes 
and bibles, mise traps, brick-dist, 
whisker-seeds, morrel pokkernaker- 
chers, and all zorts of swaitmates in- 
cluding taters sasages and other gar- 
den stuff, backy, zizzers, lempoyle, pat- 
tins, bukkits, grinden stones and other 
aitables, korn and bunyon zalve and 
all hardware. I as laid in a large 
azzortment of trype, dogs mate, Joli- 
pops, ginger beer matches and other 
pikkles, such as hepson salts, hoysters, 
Winzer sope and zetrar. 

Old rags bort and zold here and 
nowhere else, newlayed heggs by me 
Roger Giles! zinging burdes, keeped, 
sich as howles, donkies paykox, lob- 
sters, crickets, also a stock of cele- 
brated brayder. Agent for selling 
gutty-porker souls. 

P. S. I tayches geography, rithme- 
tic, cowsticks, jimnastics and cther 
chynees tricks.” 

a 

Formal charges of conspiracy to 
hinder the process of law and con- 
tempt of court are filed against 22 men 
at Denison, Ia., who are alleged to 
have participated in the foreclosure 
sale riots there. Similar charges are 
filed against five persons at Le Mars 
for the abduction and maltreatment of 
Judge C. C. Bradley. 
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GALL STONE COLIC 


Doctor’s Private Prescription 


Gives Marvelous Results 


SHE WANTS OTHER 
WOMEN TO KNOW 
HER COMFORT 


“After suffering seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation 

“I did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
stone trouble. My aunt rec- 
ommended your Prescription 
No. 69, and after the first 
Mrs. J. BR. Douglas bottle I felt a great change. 

Since taking the treatment, 
words cannot express how thankful I am. I am tell- 










for 


ing this for the benefit of other sufferers. If you 
want relief, get this doctor’s prescription. It will 
save you money and give you new life.’’ 

Avoid operations. Treat the cause in a sensible, 


painless, inexpensive way at home with a recognized 

practicing specialist's prescription for liver, gall blad- 

der and stomach trouble which have given grati- 

fying results for 28 years. Write for Free Literature to 
HOME DRUG CO., 


18-P N. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FARN MONEY 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs, 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 








(TRADE MARK) 


OR BLACK 
CAPSULES 


AT DRUGGISTS OR 
From Plantes, 93 Hen 


m BEWARE OF 

E g ics Made Plai 
’ ® . s 

Don’t Marry Until You Read This Amazing Book! 
Don’t. Take Chances and Suffer Later! 
Learn the real causes of life’s tragedies 
and how to avoidthem. Ignoranceof 
Nature's laws and Sex Functions 
has caused untold miseries and bit- 
ter remorse. “PRACTICAL EU- 
GENICS” bravely tells in plain 
words — _ cheats new $e 
enjoy a y happy marrie e. 
LOVE--MARRIAGE— SEXUAL 
SCIENCE—CHILDBIRTH— 
FAMILY LIFE—BIRTH CON- 
TROL — HEALTH — HYGIENE 
—DISEASES AND DISORD- 
ERS — all frankly, clearly and 
plainly explained. 
All men and women, married and 
unmarried, need the help of the de- 
pendable information on these vital 
m matters given in this marvelous 384 
S page book sent to you postpaid in 
plain wrapper for $1.25 (C. O. D. 
15¢ additional) Mm. E. LYNCH, 
335 W. Madison St., 78EG, Chicage 


MEN | Premature 0ld Age} WOMEN 


Write for FREE Booklet on modern medication with GLAND 

VITALIZING EXTRACTS for weak and run-down men and 

women, Learn how to keep young and glowing with health. 
GLANDULAR LABORATORIES OF AMERICA, 
76-01 Cortlandt St.. New York, M. Y. 





















Magazines For Less 


No matter where you go you cannot obtain these 
quality magazines at lower prices Each magazine 
one year unless otherwise noted. Magazines must 
go to one address. Prices not good outside U. S. 


—_— .. + 501 CLUB NO. 529 
fr somes Country Home 
a x 60 Poultry Tribune $] 40 
y Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder Save $1.35 





Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder 


CLUB NO. 513 _ 


Pictorial Review 9 00 





CLUB NO 530 


Country Home $ 
Poultry Tribune 


Successful Farming 


Delineator 
Household Mag. 
Country Home 








Good Stories The Pathfinder Save 75c 
The Pathfinder a. —_——_ —- 
CLUB NO. 522 CLUB NO. 548 

McCall's Mag. McCall's Mag. $ 
Pictorial Review Christian Herald 
Delineator Household Mag. 

The Pathfinder The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


Cut out this ad, mark the club of your choice and 
mail with name, address and remittance to 
Send order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 











LUCIDS 


At the end of the school term prizes 
were awarded. When one of the pupils 
returned home his mother chanced to be 
entertaining some callers. 

“Well, Charles,” said Mrs. Billings, “did 
you get a prize?” 

“I didn’t exactly get a prize,” responded 
Charles, “but I got a horrible mention.” 
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Wifey—Darling, do you trust me? 

Hubby—tTrust you, my precious—cer- 
tainly I do. What in the world prompted 
you to ask such a question? 

Wifey—Well, I notice that the pocket 
in which you keep your money is fastened 
up with a safety pin. 





Hubby—Well, darling, I’ve just had my 
life insured for $5,000. 

W ifey—That’s nice. Now I shan’t have 
to keep telling you to be careful, every 
place you go. 


“What’s that smell I smell?” inquired 
the lady from the city as she sniffed the 
air. 

“That's fertilizer,” 

“For the 
lady. 

“Yes, ma’am,” assented the farmer. 


answered the farmer. 


land’s sake!” exclaimed the 


Neighbor—Does your daughter know all 


she should know when entering matri- 
mony? 
Mother—I think so. She’s been prac- 


ticing for some time on opening letters 
and sealing them up again so nobody 
would know. 


Specialist—You are suffering from nerve 
exhaustion. I can cure you for $1,000. 

Patient—And will my nerve be as good 
as yours then? 


Old Lady at Telegraph Office—What will 
it cost to have my umbrella sent to me 
by telegraph? 

Telegrapher—Why, Madam, it can’t be 
done. 

Old Lady—Don’t try any of your smart- 
ness on me, young man. If you can send 
flowers and money by wire why can’t you 
telegraph my umbrella? 


Phoebe—Isn’t it fine that Dr. Hurt has 
such a large practice? 

Nan—Yes, it’s so large that when a pa- 
tient has nothing the matter with him he 
tells him so. 


“Carl,” said Julia, the young bride, 
“what do you think of this custard pie I 
made for you?” 

“My love,” replied Carl, with great fer- 
vor, as he tried to spoon up some of the 


watery concoction out of the rubber-like 
crust, “it would make a tremendous hit in 
the movies. You could make your for- 
tune at Hollywood.” 


Judge—Why did you burn your employ- 
er’s house down? 

Maid—I wanted to give my sweetheart a 
chance to rescue me. He’s a fireman. 


Teacher—Give an example of minority 
rule. 

Jefferson—When there’s a new baby in 
the house. 


“Young man,” said his employer. “How 
is it that you are always the last one to 
arrive in the morning and the first one 
to leave at night?” 

The young man explained: “Why, sir, 


-you wouldn’t want me to be late twice a 


day, would you?” 


Teacher—Every day we breathe oxygen. 
What do we breathe at night, Willie? 
Willie—Nitrogen. 


Father—I don’t 
that young man. 
$6 a week. 

Daughter—Yes, but think how quickly 
a week passes, Daddy! 


favor your marrying 
Why, he is earning only 





Youth (to friend who is married )—How 
much does a marriage license cost? 

Friend—lIt will cost you $2 down—and 
your salary every week for the rest of 
your life. 


Grandma had heard someone say that 
the mails had been very irregular lately. 
“The males irregular!” she exclaimed. “It 
was just the same in my day—no trust- 
in’ ’em.” 


Timothy Hay—I hear you have an actor 
working for you, Al. How’s he doin’? 

Al Falfa—Yes, he’s an actor, and he’s a 
mighty good actor into the bargain. For 
the first week he was here I really thought 
he was workin’. 

Abbie—I don’t understand baseball at 
all, do you? 

Joie Lou—You don’t have to under- 
stand it. Everything is decided by a man 
they call the vampire. 


Dorothy—Our little David looks so 
much like Wallace Beery that his father 
calls him “Wallace” as a nickname. I! 
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Miss Coy—I see where a man married a 
woman for money. You wouldn’t marry 
me for money, would you, Lionel? 

Lionel—No, not for all the money in 
the world. 


**Are you fond of fiction?” 
“I used to be, but my husband has 
me up on it.” 


can’t understand what 
strange resemblance. 

Uncle George—Well, I can readily 
where he gets that “beery” look; he 
it from his father. 


causes suc! 


Matrimonial Agent—There is one ot 
lady I can offer you—but I will be ho: 
with you and tell you in advance that 
limps and squints and has false teeth 

Applicant—False teeth! Are they ¢ 
Yes? I'll take her. 





Traffic Cop—What do you mean, yo 
man, by letting your car wobble all . 
the road? Why don’t you use both han 

Young Man (with his girl beside him 
But, officer, I don’t dare let go of 
wheel entirely, you know. 


She—Is that a popular song that cro 
er is singing? 

He—It was popular—until he sang i 

Housewife—Mandy, have 
Jane’s fiance? 

Mandy—No, ma’am;; it ain’t been in t 
wash. 





yous 


——— 
oO SHAW! 


It ought to be “against the law” 

For one like old George Bernard Shaw 
To visit places that he hates, 

As he does these United States. 


His coming here was but a whim; 
I’m sure that no one sent for him, 
And I am glad his stay was brief, 
As his departure brought relief. 


We’re passing through a trying time, 
For every nation, every clime, 

And at this time of world tumult, 
His every word was an insult. 


The world has made a lot of fuss 
About this old conceited cuss; 

And one who likes his praises sung 
Should try to keep a civin tongue. 


The high, the low, the strong, the wea 
From out the heart the mouth doth spea 
And he with tongue he can’t control, 
Reveals the nature of his soul. 


Shaw has acquired that English trait 
Of egotism, simply great; 

And one is “riding for a fall” 

When he begins to “know it all.” 


Oh, well, he’s gone and’I am glad, 
Because the old cuss made me mad. 
With him the whole world’s “out o’ whack 
I hope he never does come back! 
—O. O. Eckels 
a 
OUR BOYS 


Around our boys, we gather closer 
In the dreamy, scented May 

And cover them with garlands 

In the old, devoted way. 


But on each grave, beneath the flowers 
Our hearts are laid, you know, 


While worlds unite in reverie, and sins 


To those who rest below. 
—Mae B. Stafford, Portland, Ore 
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